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CHAPTER I 


THE GATE OF INDIA. 



O the majority Bombay is the 
outward and visible sign of 
India. Owing to the increase in 
Its trade and wealth, there are 
many who gain their first, and 
therefore most lasting, impression 
of the country here, and nowhere 
could more ^roneous impressions 
be obtained. But for its palm 
trees and its dusky inhabitants. 


Bombay might be a city in any part of the world 
Its buildings rival those of many an imposing 
English town, and there is little of the low, red-tiled 
bungalow which pictures have made familiar since 
childhood-daj'S. This is of the European quarter 


of the town, the Fort, which occupies the part 
between the native town, the bazaar, and the strip 
oC>Iand once the Island of Colaba, now part of 
the main Island, given over almost entirely to a 
military population Stretching to the north lies 
the densely populated native town, and here one 
meets a semi-reformed native city, for the stamp of 
the European is everywhere The Island, separat- 
ed from the mainland by two narrow creeks and the 


Island of Salsette, stretches in a long tapering strip 
north and south, and so forms one of the best 
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harbours m the world which coupled with the 
fact that it IS the most acces sible point of call and 
the most central for the di«rtnbution of the great 
Indian trade has made it what it is to-da), a cu) 
not of palaces but of palatial buildings. In man\ 
respects Bomba) is like a distant suburb of 
London with all the cnerg) which centres round 



IIIQ, Seabar 

the heart of that cii> E\cr> nee is to he found 
Nominall) Turopeans arc the leaders of the cit> s 
commerce Actuall) the I uropcans arc now 
in a hanU-to-hand fight m commerce with ilic 
natives who have learned hv what past gcneraiionK 
of Anglo-Indians have taught and the lesson has 
been well learned Almost all of the finest liuilJ 
ings excluding Government ofli cs belong to 
naliv c gentlemen who carrv on ihcir trade on a 
scale that instanil) afTccts the markets of I nr pc 
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Ir IS out of the harbour which has allowed of such 
enormous trade that many trace the name The 
Maratha name is Mumbai, which is derived from 
Mahim or “Great Mother,” a title of Devi 
From this the Portuguese produced Mombaim and 
subsequent!)'’ Bombatm, while popular e tymo logy 
traces the name from the Portuguese “Buon-Bahia” 
or “fair haven.” Though now proudly described 
as Urb't puma in Indis, Bombay was not the 
first seat of the British in Western India. 

Prior to i66i Surat was the principal port, but 
with the marriage of Charles II in that year to 
Catherine de Braganza, Bombay was included as 
part of the dowry Legend has it that the Island 
was given “as much as a man can walk round,” 
and that the envoy who was sent to take posses- 
sion, availing himself of low tide, waded through 
a shallow creek and so secured a second island 
Whether this be true or no, Salsette, the now 
important adjacent island, remained in the hands 
of the Portuguese whose influence is felt both 
there and in the still Portuguese territory of Goa, 
farther down the coast In 1668 the King trans- 
ferred the Island to the East India Company for 
a rental of £10 a year in gold, and immediate 
measures were taken to develop its revenues and 
to give It ad^iiate fortification. At the time of 
its presentation to the British, the population was 
estimated at ten thousand In 1673 Dr Fryer 
visited India, and in the very full account from 
which most of what- is known of the history of 
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Bombay is derived, descnbes the population 
as about sixty thousand To^lay it is pressing 
dose on the heels of a million Fiyer says that 
the inhabitants were *‘a mixture of most of the 
neighbouring countries, mostl> rogues and 
vagabonds To-daj it is, possibl}, ci cn more 
cosmopolitan, and judging b> the cnminal records 
It has yet to be purged of vice. 


The actual annexation of the Island took place 
in 1663 when Mr Humphrey Cook found *'a prcltt , 
well seated, but ill fortiHed house four brass 
guns being the whole defence of the Island He 
could hardl) ha%c foreseen the hcav) batteries 
which now line the coast from Elcpbanti to 
Mahaluxmi, and the network of mines which 
covers the bed of the harbour and its approich 
In a lesser degree Bomba) is as the Kh)bcr — a 
strong gate which few would care to assault. Hut 
while the Khybcr is in %cr) truth a forbidding gale 
Bombay smiles pleasanti) — n green garden set on 
a sea which laps lazil) against kfor eight montlis 
out of the) car and rages m a perpetual ".torm in 
the monsoon for the remaining few TohIo) it 
the garden which the bus) man needs around him 
for recreation but Mr Cook formed a dilfcrcrt 
pictirc “About the house is a delicate garden 
\oiced to be the pleasantest in India intended 
rather for wanton dalliance I,ovc s artdlcf) than 
to make resistance against an invading foe from 
which one may gather that King Diaries envoy 
was somewhat of a po« with a practical stde to hi-v 
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nature. The poet possibly predominated in Ins 
choice of a site for his castle, for Captain Hamilton, 
who visited Bombay some twenty years later, 
found fault and said, “ Had it been built about five 
hundred paces more to the soullnvard on a more 
acute point of rocks, called Mendham’s point, it 
would ha\c been much belter on sc\cial accounts.” 
Mendham’s point is known to but few in Bombay 
to-da}, for passing generations have bceome 
accustomed to other names and not all that have 
heard the old name could identify it w'lth Colaba 
Causcw’ay or point out the spot w'hcrc an old 
landmark lies behind w'alls as a record that 
here w'as Mendham’s point and Mendham’s 
cemetcr}' 

When Fryer visited the Island the luxury of the 
East had already become apparent in the life 
at the castle for he writes: “ The President has a 
large Commission and is Vice-Regis ; he has a 
Council here also, and a guard when he w^alks or 
rides abroad, accompanied with a party of horse, 
w'hich are constantly kept in the stables, either 
for pleasure or service. He has his Chaplains, 
Physician, Chirurgeons and Domestics, his 
Linguist and Mint Master. At meals he has bis 
trumpets usher in his courses and soft music 
at the table If he move out of his chamber, the 
Silver Staves wait on him , if downstairs the guard 
receive him , if he go abroad, the Bandannes and 
Moors, under two standards, march before him. He 
goes sometimes in his coach drawn by large 
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milk white oxen, sometimes on horseback, other 
times m palanquins carried by cochors, Mussulman 
porters, always having a Sumbrero of State, carried 
over him, and those of the English, infenor to him, 
have a suitable tram 

The President of Bombay for the East India 
Company in 1873 was Sir Gerald Aungier, 10 whom 
was due the great improvement in the fortifica 
tions which frightened away the Dutch, and who, 
ha\ing subdued an incipient mutiny, founded the 
dty of Bombay which has grown to its present 
dimensions At the time the inhabitants were 
chiefly Kolis, a race which exists to-da> and carries 
on the primitive but important fishing trade alont, 
the coast. Conjecture alone can saj what xris the 
nature of the Island then Now the Fort stands 
high and dr) on emlnentl) suitable site for 
residence, but the large open space which lies 
behind the Government buildings in Esplanade 
Road, and also what is now tlic Apollo Dundcr 
one of the fashionable districts, arc modern re 
clamations and it is highly probable that the 
whole of the centre of the Island was excccdingl) 
swamp) Indeed there can ha\c been no place 
that was otherw isc than damp and unhcalth) The 
death rate among Europeans was appalling and 
witli some exaggeration perhaps, it was said that 
two monsoons was usually tlic limit of a mans 
life on the Island But despite the e\ldcncclhai 
the power of the sun was ^ccogn^^cd by I rycr ^ 
mention of a Sumhnrrv il is more than hid) fhal a 
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ige portion of the death-rate was due to neglect 
and Ignorance of the conditions which must be 
observed for the maintenance of health in India 
Aungier’s first attempt at city founding was at 
Mazagon, a district yet showing traces of its former 
popularity. There are still some fine old houses 
there but most of them are now dilapidated, though 
the presence of the Byculla Club, the premier Club 
of India, proves how recent was the migration 



Figrures at Elephanta Caves 

to the healthier part of Malabar Hill Mazagon 
to-day IS peopled by Portuguese and Eurasians 
who cannot afford the excessive rents which pre- 
vail in other parts of the city Here is one of the 
problems of the future for the Government The 
trade in its growth has brought such an increase 
in the European population, that there is scarcely 
accommodation for it. The difficulty is increas- 
ed by another class of the population demand- 
ing residence in the same districts Driven out 
of Persia by the Mahomedans on account of their 
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adherence to the teachings of Zoroaster and the 
worship of fire the Parsis migrated slowl) down 
Northern India ull the) found a home under the 
settled rule of Bomba) Like the Jews, whom in 
many respects, they resemble, the Parsis have done 
more than their share in building up the fortunes of 
Bomba) In all but religion they ha\c become 
Europeanised and, distinct from the Hindus and 
Mahomedans who, though often nch crowd into 
the stifling dens of the native town the) demand 
the space and fresh air without w htch the European 
cannot live in a tropical climate Enterprising 
financiers have seized on ever) available inch on 
the Apollo Bunder and facing the Back Ba) and 
have erected flats bu still the accommodation is 
insufficient and house rent is exorbitant I lats 
smaller than houses in fashionable suburbs of 
London which can be obtained for fifl) or sixt) 
pounds a )ear here cost from one hundred and 
fift) to four hundred rupees a month or 
to ;^300 a ) car Taking this into consideration 
the ‘ pnnccl) salaries” a drvim of the past 
when competition was less dwindle to ver) 
moderate proportions and must continue to do 
so In the milltar) stations in India Government 
has set apart areas called canionmenu; in winch 
officers can nlwavs obtain a residence at a rate 
proportionate to their pa) To ndopi lhi^ 
ciplc in Its cntircl) for Uic commcixial class ot 
course impossible but ilic commercial class is os 
important to the welfare of India as is ihc mihurv 
force for its safety and ilic time must come when 
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steps will have to be taken to secure accommoda- 
tion for Europeans at reasonable rates Already 
the question has been raised in the local Legislative 
Council on the point of the encroachment of the 
rich native population on Malabar Hill, a district 
once sacred to the “Sahib,” but the customary 
howl of indignation by the native members stifled 
the discussion. Only to those who have lived in 
the East is it possible to comprehend fully the 
reason why European prestige must be maintained, 
but It IS an important fact, and Bombay and 
Calcutta, and Madras in a minor degree, offer 
difficult problems in this delicate matter 

There is but one native city in India which has 
been built on European principles, Jaipur, and 
Bombay is essentially a Eurasian city Com- 
menced by Aungier and increasing always under 
European supervision it 
has yet followed the lines 
which have been followed 
in all the cities of India 
Progress and expansion 
are things of next year not 
of this and the native 
whose very life depends 
on the simple fact of a 
good or a bad monsoon, 
looks only to the present. 

He has learned nothing 
of sanitation because his 
methods in life do not call 



Bombay Bunder Boats 
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for sanitation as it Is understood in the West and 
the tortuous streets and gullcjs \vhich thread the 
basaar show that it is but an aggrandized Milage 
of the fields A Municipal Corporation which 
like Its felloNN bodies in England is apt to deal 
with what IS desenbed In the Spanish Student 
as too much tablecloth and too little meat, and 
a body of later creation, the Improiement Trust, 
have done much and ahead) the Esplanade 
Road and Homb) Row show what can be done 
to evohe order from chaos but despite enor- 
mous sums spent on the name town liulc result is 
to be seen 

Passing from the broad mam streets of tlie I ort 
past the Bon Bunder or Victoria Terminus one Is 
suddeni) confronted with streets so narrow that with 
difficult) two cans can pass. No footwi)j» separate 
the leisurcl) pedestrian from the wheeled traffic 
and driving through the baiaar can onl) be 
accomplished at the expense of incessant shouting 
on the part of the qftarnealla and no small strain 
on the nerves until one has become accustomed to 
the native s facilit) for escaping what seems hke 
certain death b) a fraction of an inch V liat a 
change is here from that which has been left in 
the Tort. I oUowing the example vethv Govern- 
ment and under the care of the improvement 
Trust the mam streets of the 1 on are rcf,ular In 
design Tall pillars support the wide hahoniev 
which run along the floors of one block m 
I splamdc Koad and the whole rccalR the Mrhcmfv 
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of the two Woods who designed Batli. The modern 
house in Bombay is essentially solid, and, though 
expense often precludes the thick walls of fifty years 
ago, modern means arc found for keeping out the 
heat of the street, and indoors, even in the hottest 
months of May and October, Bombay is never 
really oppressive Even in the streets, where the 
glare often makes the eyes ache, the light lines of 
the buildings are conducive to a feeling of 
coolness Near the Apollo Bunder is an open 
site where, eventually, is to be raised a museum 
of Western India, close beside it stands the 
Elphinstone College, called after Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, than whom no Governor has done 
more to improve the conditions of the people or 
to benefit the Presidency which bears the name 
of Its chief city, while a stone’s throw to the north 
IS the garden in which stand the University 
Buildings To appreciate these, however, it is 
necessary to go to the sea-front where the whole 
line stands out in varying detail but making a 
whole which more than anything else justifies 
Bombay’s reputation for fine buildings 

But fine as this expanse looks in the day or tinged 
by the glow of the setting sun, it can never approach 
' the effect gained when for nearly half a mile this sea- 
front bid the future King Emperor God-speed from 
the city in a blaze of light Bunting is apt to be 
tawdry and the decorations of that time differed little 
from those to be found at any time in other cities 
But illumination in the East is an art of which 
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the West knows nothing Gaining their beamy 
from the dehcacj of ihcir lines these buildings 
more than anj others offer scope for the illuminator 
The flanng gas jet is not required to give its 
flickenng light for India has a better method 
Thousands and thousands of little square tin and 
glass bnttecs filled in each line and cur\c» with the 
great clock tower crowning all, making itavcntable 
fairy palace But the ordinary MSitor to Bombaj 
must needs be content w ith the common cv ciy -da) 
appearance and will turn with delight across 
the open space to anodicr structure nestling in the 
trees where such prosaic work as the conduct of 
a raiHvaj is earned on in the most delightful 
building which Bomba) possesses. At the time 
of the illuminations in Noxember 1905 an unex 
plained accident caused the building to be burned 
out but fortunalcl) the walls were left, and careful 
repair hasgixcn back to the cil) Its finest specimen 
of the combination of Eastern ind Western archi 
tecturx A few jards further is the Back Bax and 
from the deck of (he incoming steamer the offices 
of the Bomba) Baroda and Central India Uailwa) 
stand up as one of the few distinguishable hnd 
marks Standing where it docsxvitli its cupolav 
crowning each corner its graceful pillars and Itt 
tower rising from fourccntnl domes In narrowing, 
tiers to the great crowning dome it »ccms more 
like one of Uic palaces winch man) xisil India to 
see than what it rcallx U 

llardbx is a !>tatuc ofQuccn \ Ictofia tlicQuccn 
of the old rupees seated bcneaih a delicately 
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carved canopj The statue was presented to 
the city by the Gaek^^a^ of Baroda and stands 
on a wide white marble plinth nsinp b> steps to 
one of the most artistic modern statues in India 
perhaps in the world 

Alev, )ards away stands the Gymkhana where 
can be cnjO}ed almost an) sport in which an Enp 
lishman s heart delights Here are some half dozen 
tennis courts, a bowhnp preen has tcmporanl) 
disappeared near b) is a racquets court, here arc 
organised football and cricket teams and here c\ er) 
morning at sunrise is tobesecnabodj ofcnlhusiasL« 
who Wield thcdn^cr brassc> and deck as keen!) 
as ever was seen at ancient St Andrew s Here 
however golf has been plajed under corditions 
which make the stranger shudder A few }ejrsago 
It was no uncommon thing to drive oE from the 
tec and to land into a bod) l)ing wnppcd up in a 
sheet Tlic native caddic recovered the ball and 
took It for granted that )Ou knew )oo had pla>cd 
into a plague victim Ever) morning the Maidan 
had Its roll of dead bodies c\cr) dawn saw man> 
inert forms Mir into life leaving their night compan 
io IS stark m the rising sin It was the tear of 
the greatest visitation of plague But time flics 
quickl) and locmones are short and lliosc Javs 
are no-** little more than a memor} ^ct plague 
still scourg».s the native town at certain times 
NcvcrlhclC'S the life of the cii) goes smooihl) 
on and the number of dcaih% ervc< hut as a 
topic to fill up an awkward pause at the dinrcr 
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table and to set conversation flowing in fresh 
directions And the native views the matter with 
almost equal equanimity There are three essen- 
tial parts of a native’s life — kismet — iate— dustoor — 
custom — and hackshis — but everyone who has been 
five minutes m the country knows the meaning 
of the last. The European, unbending in many 
things but \astly accommodating in others, 



The Bazaar 


has adopted the first two, and though energetic 
medical men slave to find the means of stamping 
out the scourge the remainder of those who day by 
day read the fluctuations in the city’s mortality 
pass on unconcerned for they have the comforting 
assurance of past experience that plague rarely 
seizes Europeans 

The native population has to a great extent 
become accustomed to the state of affairs and 
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though the exodus from the city in the height »t 
the epidemic Is large, plague is now treated witli 
somewhat of indifference and the pre\ cniu c means 
suggested, in the form of inoculation finds little 
favour 

The uonder is that disease is not more prc\alcnt 
in Indian cites The o\ercrowding which is 
condemned m London is nothing to tliat of tlic 
native town Rooms scarce!) six feet square and 
often with no window for xentilation he off dark 
passages in houses rising on either side of almost 
impassable lanes. The mam thoroughfares of the 
bazaar nre narrow enough the side roads maj 
easiU escape notice and act passing through them 
tliroughout the da) is an endless stream of one of 
the most picturesque crowds in the world Side 
h) side with the coolie whose dress consists of a 
CightI) girt loin cJotli walks the Hannla resplendent 
in brilliant colours and a gold lurlian Ilclwccn 
them darts a naked urchin It is onl) experience 
that can trac the distinctuc dresses of the 
various classes castes and creeds ThcParsiwilh 
hts oH cloth hn( supposed to rescmhle an ox foot Is 
distinct from all the rest, Iwili b\ lus head dress and 
b\ his cleaner cut features and ilic low go’d turban 
of the nch Mahomednn is distinct from that of tl c 
Hindu but below ibis there arc infinite ^^raJations 
and It long remains n wonder /mw the t,hafr> 
wallsh as be drives at no mean pace tlirouv.!i il e 

crow J w lib bis incessant cfv of afimhn/Ji /h’j ft 
/(JO cm tell each man at sight often i ♦empl aM»e 
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warning, adding ahai Haji or some mere obscure 
term which always seems to fulfil its purpose 
But what most strikes the visitor fresh from the 
West is the openness of everyone’s life. Away 
behind the streets is the jealously guarded home, for 
an Indian’s home, far more than an Englishman’s, is 
his castle Judging from the crowds of women to 



The Break of the Monsoon, Apollo Bunder 

be seen in the streets, it might be thought that the 
purdah was an imagination of the missionary 
But the puidah is a very real thing, as is found 
whenever the census has to be taken, so real that 
there is extreme doubt whether the figures obtained 
can ever approach accuracy. The reason is not far 
to seek, not only may you not see a purdah lady, 
but It IS the height of bad manners, amounting 
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almost to an insult, e\cn to speak of her The 
woman seen in the street is in nme cases outof ten 
a coohe, and though many Hindu ladies of higher 
caste may be seen dn\ ing and walking the major 
itj both of Hindu and Mahomedan ladies arc 
ne\er seen 

The Indian has two Ii\cs that of his home a 
sealed book, and that of his business life. And the 
two are as dilTcrcnt from each other as thc> pos^ibU 
^.an be The shop usual!) consistsofa Ilttlcwoodcn 
box raised a few feet from the ground and the floor 
acts as floor shci\cs and counter Tlic purchaser 
stands in the street states his demnnd and Inrgams 
jostled bj the passing crowd An old acquaininncc 
probabl) climbs into the shop b> the piece of rope 
which intanabU hangs m front and nqints on 
the floor In this ease the transaction of tmsincis 
is bj no means rapid The Indian Ins no idea of 
the meaning of fixed pnccs 1 acli man who comes to 
bu) IS assessed and the pr»cc arranged accordmgU 
But the seller knowi that he will not get what he 
asks He also knows that in the end he will sell it 
1 more or less definite pnee but it is part the 
game of Hfo to ask more Fobc isked fifteen rupcri 
for a brass pot and cvcntuill) after perhaps half an 
hour* bartenng and bartering obtain it f'r i«o 
rupees eight nnnas a drop from a sovereign n 
three shillings and f lur pence sounds extraordinarj 
but U IS done hour b> hour and the inivguiJcJ 
I uropean who bu)s in the baraar and pav •» wliji i 
asked usualU finds that Ills fame pre c Irs him ith 
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an accompanying increase in prices Usually, how- 
ever, the European has little time for such argument 
and, for bartering at its highest pitch, one must 
catch a glimpse of the native buyer. Shopping 
everywhere is a matter of moment, but here it 
becomes of absorbing interest. A crowd gathers, 
advises, criticises, approves, condemns; may be the 
friendly visitor squatting cross-legged on the floor 



Head Offices, B B & C 1 Railway, Bombay 

takes a contemplative pull at the hqtta or hookah 
and assists in the performance A purchase is 
cventuall}^ effected, and the customer moves off A 
few of the crowd remain hoping for more excitement, 
but in the end the two are left together Conversation 
rambles over a variety of topics, things undreamed 
of m our European philosophy, and thingsas hum- 
drum as the local policeman’s delinquencies, the 
somev\ hat questionable Are in Ram Bux’s shop, ten 
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doors away FinaHy tho object of the \jsit is 
casually mentioned and dropped Later it is 
raenUoned again and possiblj this timc» the 
article is compared with something similar sold b) 
Ram Buxata third of the pncc. It is recalled 
that Ram Bux w'as underselling and there is a 
silent impression that the fire maj lm\c saved him 
from bankruptc} Each side reaches its final 
figure, and the) do not agree More talk on 
general matters and the purchaser prepares to 


A Tjfilnl Suv«t. 

depart, he Cl en climbs down niththe aiJ of iJic 
rope to the street below, mold, aw a) aiard and 
then somehow prices agree the prices, l>c ii 
understood tint each had fixed in his mfnd an 
hour before and the deal is finivhcd Ont) in 
the Ijist where )C-‘itcrdai lo-da\ and to morro« 
arc 5> non) mous could such a thing lie 

Another street shows the weaver at work 
with a fragile hand loom close hi ^^^^feearle^ 
making II or\ bangles ilic silversmith Watinj; out 
a design Ilscr here for trades gaitjcr In spevnl 
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districts, are the silk and cloth merchants and a 
thousand nondescript occupations Bombay is a 
city of contrasts Away to the north of the Island 
can be seen tall factory chimneys belching- forth 
smoke day and night, and that smoke represents 
nearly half of Bomba)^^s wealth Lancashire looks 
on enviously, for here labour is cheap, and for 
coarser piece-goods Bombay toils and sweats, the 
market of the great Indian cotton fields Lan- 
cashire taught India how to spin cotton, and the 
pupil IS now so serious a competitor that the 
cotton county sent deputations to the Secretary 
of State and demanded intervention in the way of 
more stringent factory regulations. The hours of 
work. It was said, were too long and on the face 
of things they were, but it must always be re- 
membered that the Indian does not work conti- 
nuously. Something will be done to govern 
factory life, but the action will be based on facts, 
not on the exaggerated statements which crop up 
from time to time and fire competitors, with the 
hope of restraining so powerful a rival 

Europe has laid its stamp on India, has given it 
modern machinery, the results of modern science, 
triumphs of engineering ; much has been done to 
ward off the famines which follow on a poor 
monsoon , the West is everywhere but it is only 
on the surface Beneath, the East has moved a 
little, a very, very little, towards Western ideas but 
the character of centuries is not changed quickly and 
the East must be measured by its own standards. 
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ECAUSE Bomba) is so cncisctl in 

J I )y* the products of European uorkers 

j none the less a place 

■(/ that rcpa\s exploration Tlic 
sights can be Msited in one da^ 
or two at the outside for the con 
\cnlences of transit over the 
limited area of the island enable 
the dn\c which includes all 
the principal places of interest 
to be taken in a few hours 
From the Apollo Bunder It is but a short 
distance to the Afghan Mcmoml Church in 
Middle Colaba a splendid monument to »>pIcndiJ 
deeds, and this and the Cotton Green where some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of cotton 
arc stored each 
season, arc the ‘ ^ 

onlN ftatures 
w Orth) of notice , 

and a drive j j j 

bc)ond the CL / J 

Church serves | 

but to -how { ' 5m -,ri “• _ " ^ 

some excellent L ■ ■ -i . — - — * — 

specimens of 
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“bungalows”, for the Defence Works, the chief 
Item of Colaba, are carefully guarded from the 
public From Colaba a return is made past the Gov- 
ernment Buildings and the B B & C. I. offices along 
Queens-road, the city’s marine drive which re- 
clamations have pushed back far from the water’s 
edge, and it is difficult to pass along without 
encountering the smoke of some funeral pyre in 
the Hindu Burning Ghat, for, in whatever else the 
Hindu ma}’’ be behind the European, his religion 
enjoins on him a rude form of cremation The 
road IS deservedly popular as a drive for while on 
the one side are high trees reaching far over the 
road, on the other are young palms which break 
the line of brown grass stretching to the sea. 
From half past five to eight every evening the sight 
here is a gay one Two never ending streams 
of carriages, from the imposing pair with scarlet 
liveries to something far less smart than a 
coster’s cart on Derby Day, with here and there a 
reckla, a curious canoe-shaped vehicle cut square 
in front covered with a canopy like a howdah, drawn 
by bullocks which have a habit of looking at you 
as they trot as if convinced that they appear ridi- 
culous. Parsi ladies in brilliant sans, which would 
hurt the eye by their colour anywhere but beneath 
a tropical sun, make a brilliant contrast to the 
cooler whites and subdued colours of the European 
ladies’ dresses Prancing horses draw carriages 
shabby beyond description, little rats of ponies draw 
others that would be smart in Bond Street,and amidst 
all moves the “ tikka gharry,” Bombay’s hansom 
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which IS hired at the rate of four annas a dme or 
eight annas an hour m the Fort, and little more 
for longer dntesand is exactlj what one would 
expect for the pnce. 

But he who thinks that because he is far East of 
Suez he IS in a countr> where comfort, Juxurj and 
elegfance arc not is grievousi) mistaken Lacli 
and all arc to be found here and Mr Jones of 
StTcatham who has a fairl) good post In Domba\ 
lives in a style as good as an} countr} squire at 
Home 

From Queens-road the dn\c leads up Malihar 
Hill a delightful!) shady roadwltha wood-covered 
hlllononesideand glimpses of the sea on the oilier 
to Government House as delightful a situation as 
could be found for a house throughout the va rid 
Here, as the name implies ilic Governor lives 
when not at Poona or Mahablesliwar for the rams 
or hot V cathcr Malabar Point however has 
no historical association and the Covernment 
House from which most of the middle luvtor) of 
Bombay emanated in the ^hape of short erderv 
and long resolutions in Government docu^1cnt^ 

IS at Pare! now i plague research lalwratin 
where millions of rats liaveliccn dissected f^r the 
purpose of proving that Bomlia) s scourge of 
plague IS spread b) rats and the fleas whicli 
Infest them till death enforces a search ft r a new 
habitation— too often the denizen of the native 
town Tlicrcforc there Is a crusade ai^amst rats^ 
earned on under difficulties for the Hindu iv f r 
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bidden lo lake lilc— a provision winch docs not 
prevent him lorturinq’ his bullock or horse in a 
way that, despite the protests of the Humanitarian 
League, could only be adcqualcl} punished by 
flogging The ordinar} Hindu, however, is 
content now to allow the Sahib to carry out his 
plans of rat c\termination while he looks the other 
way. Not so the Jain, who carries the dogma to 
excess and wall not even w^ear leather shoes 
because they have entailed the killing of an 
animal. Ihc Jains control the grain trade and 
here of course the rats abound in myriads And 
so plague goes on 

Turning aw'ay from Government House w'lth 
Its pleasant approach the road runs along “The 
Ridge” to the Hanging Gardens, the typically 
tropical spot of Bombay Standing in the crow’s 
nest here one looks across the Back Bay, a stretch, 
totally unlike the Bay of Naples w'lth w'hich it is 
often compared, backed by the roofs and domes of 
the city and great black masses of tall palms Back 
Bay at sunset time, when the sun in a flaming 
red ball drops suddenly into the sea, is a sight 
never to be forgotten and the loveliest that 
Bombay offers 

Close by are the “Towers of Silence” and 
near, sitting on palms and walls, are loathsome 
vultures waiting for their charnel feast For here 
is another mode of burial in India. The Maho- 
medan buries his dead, the Hindu, as we have 
seen, has adopted cremation, the Parsi places the 
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corpse out in a small open toirer where the flcsn 
IS eaten by cultures and the bones bleach in the 
sun till they fall through a gnting and arc earned 
awa) To enter the grounds as at the Burning 
Ghat IS forbidden without a pass and here at the 
Towers of Silence the pass admits onij to the 
surrounding garden Into the Tower itself no one 
must enter but the few whose hereditary duty it is 
to perform the ofTicc of earners of the dead Thc\ 
It IS, who wrapped up in swathes of bandij.cs 
place the bodies in the scoops made to receive 



them To the Parsi the spirit is ill and early in 
the morning and at sunset one miy vet them in 
hundreds round the Back Ba\ performing their 
devotions but the dead body i** unclean and the 
tender of the dead is unclean In mani placed 
it is w nltcn tint these carnert arc a separate ca%tc 
Caste is 50 dominating a factor in Indian life tlut 
the word slips into use in manv ways but here »f 
IS wrongly used for the Parsn have no cas e 
Tile key to the liighest circles if I’arsl o ictjr n 



a golden kc\ and the woricers at the Towers of 
Silence are excluded from social intercourse, firstly 
because their trade is unclean, secondly because it 
IS revolting Who seeks the company of an under- 
taker at his table ? 

A turn to the left at the foot of the hill leads 
round to the sea which lies at the back of Malabar 
ridge and brings one to the MahaluNmi Battery 
and, further still, to the race-course where weekly 
meetings arc held during the cold weather Behind 
this arc the mills lattlmg out a monotonous song 
of w'calth from a steamy atmosphere and one re- 
gains the Fort through the heart of the native town 

Those w'ho have driven here in the day time 
must do so again at night. Then the narrow 
gullies, which in the pitiless strength of the Indian 
sun have no feature to redeem them from ugliness, 
become dark and mysterious with faint lights 
twinkling like fireflies in the blackness In the shop 
w^hicli is still open a European lamp gives a bril- 
liant light, but the real Indian lamp is a piece of 
rough wick floating in a pool of cocoanut oil and 
resting on the edge of a shallow brass or earthen- 
ware saucer The smell of the burning oil accen- 
tuates the smell of the day and one gets in full the 
peculiar odour of the East. Analyse it and it 
sounds impossible, but it is a smell which gets into 
the brain and fascinates, and the smell of the East 
IS made up of incense, spices, garlic, cow-dung, 
goats and oil Anywhere but here the open drains 
at the sides of the roads would be unbearable, 
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but if a headache result from a dn\L Ihrouph 
thenatue town it is from the sboulinijs of the 
g/iarry -val/a/i and the sudden awful fears lest jou 
may become a modern car of Jaf^Rcrnath Tlic 
smell of the East seizes One and oncclo\cd it is 
never forgoUen It holds men to India itUrans 
them back o\er six thousand miles and must 
have accounted for hots much of ilic devotion which 
has characterised the work of our rulers in India 
from the Vicero) to the last joined subaltern and 
“ Heaven Bom Civilian 

The bazaar is left behind and the properlj ac 
credited visitor dnves down to the Nachl Club to 
join m a crowd purcl> English and far more 
fashionable than that ofmonj an English Tonn A 
green laun looks over the harbour uhcrc steamers 
ranging from the liner to the tramp and curious 
native boats with masts leaning towards the prow 
with the black Islands of Karanja nnd LlrphinU 
and the rugged Western Ghats behind, give the 
picture of commerce m its most picturesque aspect 
But (his IS not India 

Sir John Sirachc) whose India Its Admlniv 
tration and Progress* has become a standard 
work on an intricate subject asks the qucvilon 

What is India / Sir Ilcnrj Maine comment 
ing on the ignorance which prevails ami ngM I 
lishmcn as rcf^srJs India povliilates ihaf for iho^c 
wlio Wish to grasp the wonderful Inlcfot whtcli 
tJic word contains the first ncce siiv Iv that hr 
should not shrink from speaking on matters wl;t U 
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appear to him too elementary to deserve discus- 
sion, that he should sympathise with an ignorance 
which few felicitous efforts have yet been made to 
dispel and that he should remember that the lan- 
guage of Administration and Government in India 
has become so highly specialised and technical 
that It forms an imperfect medium for the com- 
munication of ideas to Englishmen If Bombay 
be the sole place to be visited such knowledge 
matters little, but the moment one steps into the 
train, which is to lead on to the distant cities which 
have their own special claims, there is one great 
thing to remember and that is that there is no such 
country India is a continent not a country, made 
up of a hundred races as different as those of all 
Europe and presenting more changes in physical 
feature than can be found in any continent in the 
worla with, perhaps, the exception of Africa 

To the average English mind the word India is 
synonymous Avith heat and damp, luxuriant vege- 
tation The reason 
IS not difficult to 
discover Most of 
the early stories 
of India came from 
Madras where an 
ancestor of the 
present Viceroy, 

Lord Minto, lan- 
ded m a manner 
'highly undignified 



Hindu Burning' Pyre 
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for a Governor General Since then the India 
of Bntish occupation has extended The Punjab 
has spread out into the Frontier Province which 
has changed its name to that more familiar to-daj 
the N^orth West Provinces and in these two In the 
short soacc between summer and winter can be 
found the extremes of climate which wrill allow an 
egg to be fried b) cracking it over a piece of metal 


0 
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which has been three hour'-m the sun and a cotj 
uhtcli l>cats through ttivhtlv closed doof> ablJrmk 
fire and a thick fathttn if heepkin the 

other hand while Madras and Uwer P n al 
present the eld piciute of dcin^ > rc^n Uif 
vegetation wnlim a fen hundred milci a'e ^ J 
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pl.iui'' uiKft. c\v op: {t^i the fvu months oi ilic 
nuns, thi tnfth js pcrpeinalK n dnll. stin-hnrnccl, 
hrov n nml om suulx vlcsert w ith tiot n \istii;c 
t'f ^routh in in\ Jir<vHon A Isiosmij .uui n 
Spam irvi u onlvl prohihh Itiul tiun Li'minon l.in- 
enn^c in I'rench .. r>en^ ih iml n Parsi «'r Ptin) ihi 
Sihh uouUl ruuitlu If i.omm«''n I ui”(i.i^e in Tn^lish 
1 hex atv i.h*-titu«. laecs, their religions dificr, their 
lani;inuxs .ire nmntelh^ihlc to I'leh I'lher io 
rcihict lilt licKl to sm illcr vlnnensnms, ihel’irsi, 
the most i^enuinclx etiite.Ttnl n.iti' i ol Imlin, woiilti 
lie hopelcssK .it sen intrxini; tocimxtrse with one 
of tile rouj’h hill irilies uhuh lixc in the (»h. its 
'I'lic Pnrst ,irul the nliil are .is liifiuciit ,ts Pole 
.incl SpmiirJ. xct iii the sciist which is .ipplieii 
to the word eoiiiitries in Ivuropc theit arc no 
couniries in Iiuli.i In his .hu//{( Sii 

\Ifred L\ aii s.i\ s - 

“ ipIiK il luuuul iriLs line iu> i i>i rtspendi iii-o il 

ill \Mtli di^iiin.li\ t. insiiiulions or eioiipitif^N ol the 
people, ind h.i\c coinpir ilncl\ littli poliiii. d 
llc nice Little is J4;. lined tow.irds knowiiifp ulio .irid 
\\]i it i m in is I>\ iseerl.iining^ llie Slate lie obees or 
the terntore lie d\\ ells in , these beaiifp thinjps u Inch 
of ihcniseUes denols no differenee of r.ice, insti- 
tutions or 111 inners L\ en from the point of polilic.il 
illc^pi.incc, the Goecrnnienl, under \\ Inch a in ni in.i} 
be hvinip, is .an iccidcntal irranfreiiicnt winch tlic 

* tt 

British \’ieero} or some oth^ inc\it.iblc power 
decided upon jesterd.aj .ind in.aj .liter to-morrow i\or 
would such a ch.ange be grievous unless it dnorced 
from him a ruler of Ins own tribe or Ins ow'n faith 
The European obser\cr— accustomed to the mass- 
ing of people in great lernlon.d groups, and to the 
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ideas (noir Iromcmoml In the \\e^t)conUined In 
such eiprcsjJoni ot fatherland mothef-country 
patnotism domicile and the like— has here to realise 
the noicUy of (Inding Idmself in n strange part of 
the world where poHtlcal dtiitnsWp U os jtt quite 
unknown and terrltonol sOTcrclgntjr or eren feu 
dallim only jun appearing For a parallel in the 
history of W eitem Europe we mu t go back ns far a 
the Meronnguin penod when Chiefs of KirMru. tribe 
or bands were converting thcmseltrs into King or 
Counts or perliaps he should carry fats rctrcHpect 
much further nnd conctUe himself to be lo kini. at 
#omc country of Asia Minor l>lng within the In 
flucnce of Rome at list nlth huiju tout uir It 
juriHliCtlon He gradually disawers the populjtl n 
of Central India to bv dWtnhuied not Into great 
posemment ornntlonnhiies orrrhgl u denom na 
tions notesen Into widespread races ucli a ilio»c 
which nre still contending ( r poliil a) uptemacr in 
Kastcni Europe but Into varims and nunirid 
denominallont of tnbe clan *ept cattr nml 
sub-castes rellgiou orders and deNOtkmal brrtl rr 
hokxis 

Tltcrc ts nollunp more difltcuU in dealing uiih 
Indit ihm 10 descntw these disiMons nhich arr* so 
potent and }cl so impalpable Ant one can icti 
the difTcrcncc Itciwccn the Madrassi the Kijput 
and l)it I’alhan hut the> arc extremes Sir Alfred 
I jail lias Ncn luetJU explained their nature ard 
before motlng out into India U vnU I*e well to 
understand their nrrr n d" Uf 

Tlicfc IX no true hist u> o* India l^ef re the Vlah 
medxn conqucM The rath tnhahitant Ir -n 
as non Arvans todistmgul !i them from tl r lit < 
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immigrants, called Aryans, were wuhout civilizi 
tion and there arc no records, but Hindu sacred 
literature some of which relates to a time not later 
than 2000 B C pves the outline of ihestor) of pro- 
gress The old Arjan homes were between the 
Caspian and Aral and the counir) south thereof 
Some migrated northwards through Russia to Ocr 
many, Sweden France England and Greece, some 
to Persia and others to India« At the time of the 
great migration thcsjstcm of Government was pa 
tnarchal, the father was ruler and pncsi combined 
On their arrival in India thc> found thccounlr>, 
in contrast to iheir own fair degree of civilisation 
peopled b> dark-skinned savag*^ who worshipped 
demons and lived chieH) b) hunting and from their 
repugnant habits the) were looked upon as people 
whom it was right to exterminate. The march of 
the Ar)ans to the great plain of India was tlicrcforc 
one continuous struggle and when their position 
wassecured the conquered abongincsbccame chcir 
slaves With the settlcmcni of the question of the 
common foe dissensions sprang up amongst the 
new race famil) fought famil), bands of oihcr 
families joined up making trU>es and the demarva 
lion of icmtor) at the point of the arrow and ^pear 
became the method of rule jum as it continued till 
the llnlish took charge and rcslofcd order ihr *ugli 
out the land Centuries pasv*‘J during which the 
conquest of the Punjab wavcfTcvieJ l»ut there tie s 
spirit still lived and the Arvan trend suel heJ still 
southward Into Lentral India and the He an 
Meanwhile tntws came to a knowledge tlet tr 
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chiefship of some great leader and so kingdoms 
came into existence 

The chief occupation was agriculture and the 
fertility of the Indian soil gave a great impetus 
to the growing of wheat and barley, their chief 
articles of diet, but, strange as it may seem to their 
descendants, meat was not excluded from their 
diet and there are frequent references in the Vedic 
Hymns to the killing of cattle for food. At this time 
there was an absence of caste The word Varna 
which came to mean “caste ” at first meant only 
colour and was used to distinguish the fair con- 
querors from the black aborigines and even this is 
not found until the tenth book of the Veda, from 
which the history is pieced together, and this was 
written at a later date 

The religion of the time was the worship of the 
Powers of Nature, but the Rishis, or men skilled 
for their ability in composing h}’mns, the educated 
men and therefore the spiritual leaders, gradually 
worked out the idea of a central controlling force 
over nature. The Rishis began to form them- 
selves into a class apart from the others In 
time new works came explaining the old hymns 
and their ritual and these books, knowm as the 
Brahmanas, came, in time, to be no less sacred 
than the hymns themselves Briefly, therefore, 
here is the origin of caste First the distinction of 
Aryan from non-Aryan, then the rise of the edu- 
cated and priestly class Then professions and 
trades tended to become hereditary and the popu- 
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latjon became divided into llic nrabmans tlK 
priesthood the Kshattn)as the best of the mih 
tar) element, formed of the families of kinjijs and 
noblcswhoseanccstors bad led ihe Araan inaasion 
theVaiS}'as the general population and the Sudra-. 
or subjected non Arvans and tbo^c of mixed 
descent 

M itli this classification of the net and the for 
mation of a pnesth class a great cinngo ttn k 
place in thu religion 1 rom tlic old _;ov a'js nligmn 
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of the worship of riaturr the UrahmanN hrwJcl 
over their deities and something al^'n t 
hgrous maoM /nfri>dMC»*J the elrm^iuv uh vU 
have led to the pessimistic relignn if tl" 
Hindu of ti-dav Caste non is a rnv tcMOnsil 
which few except the mo t Icarnc I Il'tiJus iir Iri 
stand It h^s Its ads mlakc arj Jisjd 

but there IS no d III tllMt IIS intr t t was I 

theadsantaKC of the raccatihai ii-rr I rJrr i> r 

Hrahmans the num! ef » f ra r di J»r i - f-'l 
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plied and more rigid rules wcie introduced The 
tendenc}’ to lieredity in professions led to great 
resentment of outside competition and gradually 
rites and usages peculiar to callings were built up 
as barriers for protection. 

Towards the close of the seventh century before 
Christ the Brahman influence began to wane. In 
the year 557 B C was born to King Suddhodana 
a son Siddhantha, afterwards called Gautama. 
Prone to meditation he gradually ceded from the 
Hindu religion, <ind in the end abandoning his 
claim to Ins father’s kingdom, set out as a beggar 
to learn “ The Truth ” At last he found the truth 
that salvation lay in a well-governed life and love 
and pity for all things, and so he became “ Bud- 
dha,” “ The Enlightened who spread his doc- 
trine over not only India but the whole of the Far 
East Two hundred years later India was again 
invaded by the King of Macedon, Alexander the 
Great, with results too well-known to need record 
here Up till recent years all India’s blessings and 
ills have come from the North-W est To-day there 
IS a never sleeping guard on the Khyber watching 
for the time, if ever it come, when a modern army 
shall attempt to pass modem defences which, with 
the natural formation of the hills, make the most 
perfect frontier gateway in the world Alexander 
after waiting at Taxila marched towards Jhelum 
to meet Porus whom he surrounded in the 
marshes It will not be-a hand to hand fight 
when next the Khyber wakes to the echo of war 
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butofheax*} artillcrj lyjnp out of si^Iir, perfect 
in Its action, commandtnfj cxcry inch of the Pits, 

To fo/loir the /ines of kinj^s the chanpinp dj nav- 
tits ^vhtch followed the invasion of Alexander the 
reader must be referred to the minute histories 
which have been compiled in fair number Tlic 
knowledge would serve little purpose to ilic orOm 
ary traveller for with few ctccpilons nothin;; 
remains of those times to need hlstoty to unravel 
their m> stories What is far more important for 
the visitor to Rajputana Is some outline of llie 
rise of the race which povems the wide tract 
which bears Its name Per two hundred vcar> 
after the fall of Kanauj the court i f tlie jt;reat kin;: 
Siladit>a m alwut 750 A D vthen the town vra> 
sacked b) the Kashmir Km;; Kalitaditva there is 
practical!) no known hK orv of India I rapments 
have been discovered but the) cannot l»c linked 
into an) coherent uholc All that is definhel} 
known is that the time coincides with the fall of 
Buddhism and the prowtli of a new Pvwcr the 
Rajputs 7 ^lelr oripm K unknown hut It m 
supposed the) were foreign invaders who 
Hinduism hut as tlioj were pu ahl) the cause 
of tlic fall of lluddhi^m in India lepend nitlers ihem 
bv asenhinp their onpin C^thc h'ur Kshaiirivas 
recreated to drive out the encmiv of the Vedas, 
Probahl) tliev were Stvthims htif this ismer^* 
conjfxtorc ScH>n we find them mastcfs » f I e 
HeCvan and Cujerat wfiifc other iril<s cmn.raf^'d 
to Centraf and even Northern IrJJa l / ir f 
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kjn^vli'in'- In tv\o ctjunrus the f.^tc of liuii.i 
chuicct.!. Ur.ihninn suprvinicv \\.»s rcsiorcd 
niui tlu R.nputs riikvl tn the old capitals which 
were inomiment^s of a time when paits of the Old 
d c’^tarncni Ind } et to he. written 

\l the linte of this scvimuI i^reat raeial nuasion, 
a new reht;ion was sproadin*; cistwareis lioin 
Arabia, lliiuinisin taught the worship of man) 
cods Buddhism c imc for a time anil taiiclu 
that there was no need of codseml) of cood works 
Islamisin came with the cr\ , “ 'riiere is no 
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god but God,” a faith so bold and simple that, 
combined wnth us injunction to “ strike and spare 
not” the unbeliever, it is easy to comprehend liow^ 
it has attained its enormous influence over the 
wdiolc world 

The first we hear of the Mahomedan invasion 
of India IS the series of attacks made by wandering 
Arabs on Sind In 712, how^ever, Muhammad, 
son of Kassim, led an organised e-^pedition against 
the Rajput Dahir, King of Sind, where occurred 
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one of a series of acts of most wonderful hcroj<m 
Dahir was surrounded m Alor and c\cnlualtr 
killed , provisions ran short and the women, pre 
/erring" death to dishonour, flung" themseU cs on "i 
huge pyre and after the ra// the men left the for 
tress to seek their death fighting in the open 
Fortuo>car3 Muhammad ruled Sind and secured 
the spread of the Islam faith Then he was recalled 
and beheaded and the Rajputs before the clo^c 
of thcccntur), rose and reasserted their old rule 

TTie Mahomedan invasion was not repeated till 
the end of the loth ccntur\ b) which time the 
Rajput Princes had firmlj established ihcmsehcs 
in Western and Northern India 

Tl»enin <),9 Jaipn Prince of l^hore marched 
to the Kh) ber to itiack an Invading force Tlic 
cold forced "i retreat and the Afghans sevured 
a victor) Jaipal agreed to a large inJemnitv Inil 
when back witfun the wilts of fjfiorc his attitude 
clnngcd TIic indcmmi) was refused and Sa 
lukttgin mirching on l-ahore wrested from India 
the Province of Peshatrar and the Kh)her low 
Ills successor Mahmud of Chi/nl ci mmenced 
his miUiarv career when hlllc more than a child 
and his reign fs a stor) of repealed advance* 
into India tiltimaiciv to reach more southern 
terntor) and to subdue fcf»etfion In land alreaJv 
conitucred In kv>i the Ktngs o' Delhi I Jram 
nnd Cwalior banded together but were dcfe-itcJ 
At nhatmdab and in icai mill i'ic»r Jrirvt 
11 was appointed a MihomeJan l.oere'r at 
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Lahore Islam lincl, in fact, conquered the greater 
part of Northern India 

Tlie seat of invasion then ch.inges to Ghoi near 
Kandahar when iMahonied Gliori, who had defeated 
Ghazni, tried to emulate the successes of Mahmud 
Dissensions had sprung up among the Rajput 
Princes, and the Hindu part of Northern India 
was divided into two factions Tnc first march on 
Delhi resulted in a rout but two} ears later the 
attack was renewed and Prithvi captured This 
was the first fall of Delhi, and Mahomedanism had 
advanced to the edge of the Punjab, 

Once more Northern India was attacked by an 
invading race. The Moghuls, led by Chengiz 
Khan, who commenced life as a small Mongolian 
Chief and ended by conquering so much territory 
that he gained the name of the 
“world stormcr,” appeared in India. 

At his death Altamash took the lead, 
and at Kutab, near Delhi, is the 
tomb of this the first Moslem Con- 
queror of India His son succeeded 
him, but was deposed after six 
months, and his sister, who was 
known as the Sultan Raziya, be- 
came the only Avoman who ever 
reigned on the Throne of Delhi As 
her name implies, she was more 
noted for masculine qualities than 
feminine graces, but after two and-a- 
half years she succumbed to the 
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failing of misplaced affcciion and sufTered the file 
of her brother, being pul to death 

D> nasty follotvcd dynast) till In 1^93 Tamer 
lane, a descendant of Chcngie Khan inv'adcd the 
then Pathan rulers at Delhi after n march that 
for sheer feroett), left his ancestor almost 1 
reputation for humanlt) Before the actual "iicgc of 
Delhi he ordered a massacre ofhts Indian prisoners 
in order that he might be unencumbered and in 
obedience his soldiers in a few hours, massacred 
It is computed, over a hundred thousand helpless 
prisoners. MahmudTuglak the Emperor of Delhi 
fled from the clt\ andonl) a feeble resistance was 
made. Promises were broken the cit) acked 
and Tamcrbno proclaimed himself I mperor of 
Hindustan 

Incessant fighting followed and In took 

place the great battle which placrd the Moghuls m 
asccndanc) 01 cr the Afghans and Balicr a 
descendant of TarntrLane and Chengir Khan 
basing proclaimed himself I mperor of India set 
out and captured Agra establishing the rich 
Moghul 1 mpire 
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111* histor) of Cctural India, after this, 
IS written in the q;reat buildintrs 
which abound round Delhi and 
Aqra, and in theg^rent red sandstone 
and marble palaces side by side w ith 
old ruins which, even in their decay, 
tell of the splendour with which 
these ri£;;hting Icinp^s liked to sur- 
round themselves This is History 
to be read on the spot and wall so 
be treated 

Nearer home is the scene of 
Britain’s first fight for power in Western India. 
As has been mentioned before, Bombay was pre- 
sented to the British as part of the Dower of 
Catherine de Bragan/a in i66i, but British history 
commences a little earlier Leaving Bombay by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway the 
way passes through some typical scenery of the 
Indian coast At the back stretch the Northern 
spurs of the Western Ghats with palm groves lying 
at their foot Stretching to the sea is low land, a 
marshy swamp for several months of the year 
where nee grows freely. The way lies across Sal- 
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stite Island orerivvo fine bridges thrown across ihc 
creeks which separate the two islands from the 
mainland Salsette w is long a stronghold of the 
Portuguese and the names of a large portion of the 
inhabitants show their descent OnginalU Salsettc 
was well fortified and at Hasscm Koad there still 
remain castles which form an excellent \cnuc for 
picnics Further on the hills die down and there 
IS nothing to be seen but a broad fiat exparse of 
country eminent!) suitable for agriculture 1 or 
this reason came into existence Sural one of the 
chief tow ns of Gujarat. All historians differ as to 
the age of the port but local legend pLices die 
foundation in 1490^ 1 ourtcen % ears later llarhosa 

a Poauguese explorer found u In a flourishing 
condition with a buss trade and man) ships 
nding in the roadstead Lp to that lime lioncvcr 
Surat enjosed a somewhat precarious existence In 
151 2 Portuguese in\ aders horned the inu n and a \ 
this wasrcpcatcd twice ^ubs^quchtU to jiroicct the 
town the castle was buiU ai llic order of tfic Kini^ 
of Ahmedabad being finished in aUwii ixjf A 
little less thanthirta )carsla cr Akhar with a |ni;.c 
force annexed the province ofwliii.li he had hcarl 
such glow mg accounts and so seturx J a pt rt \ 
treata was concluded with tl»e 
Portuguese which gaac them 
almost unlimited power in ihc 
Indian Ocean and as a result 
other I uropcati nations turn 
ed their attcniii n to the l.a I 
Tlic Dutch rapiJIj won awa* 
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the Portuguese trade and in 1600, on the last 
day of the year, Elizabeth granted the first 
Charter to “ The Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London Trading with the East Indies ” 
The first British vessel to arrive was brought 



Salt Pans 

eight years later when the Portuguese bitterly re- 
sented the intrusion An order was given by the 
Moghul Vicero}’’ permitting the English to trade 
and Captain Hawkins set out to see the Emperor 
Jehangir with a letter Irora James 1 He then ob- 
tained promises of assistance and protection, but a 
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formal treaty was not made and on hts return to 
burat he found the Portuguese still harassing his 
men Sir Hcnr) Middleton arri\ed in i6ii with 
three ships but not being allowed to trade replied 
by captunngapdgnm ship in the Kcd Sea Next 
>car Captain Best am\ed with tno ships and a 
trading agreement was concluded not witli the 
Portuguese however Two months from Ins am 
val Best found himself shut In at Surat b) the 
Portuguese fleet. 

Tax crnicr describes Surat of that time niththc 
vagueness which characterises old traxellcrs rc 
cords. ‘The vessels t lat sail to buratt ” he 
sa}s * xxhich IS the onl) part in the Empire of the 
Great Mogul sail xxithin sight of Diu and tlie 
Point of Sl John and come to anchor afternardb 
in the road of Couali ivhich Is not al»ove four 
leagues from Surati and two from the mouth of the 
river toward the north The) t^anspollthelr»■rc^ 
from one place to another either h) 

I n boats Tor great vessels cannot get into tli^ 
fixer of Suratt till thc> haxe unladen b> tca^oiixf 
(he sands (hat choLe it up Tlie IIolIjnder> rr 
turn os soon as they liaxc landed their nartA at 
Couali and so do the I aglish It not Iwing pn 
mJtted to cither to enter Inlolhc rixcf But v. me 
>ears since the King has gixen the I ngllih a 
place to winter in during the rainx sea im " 

Suratt IS a cit) of indilTcrent !»igne defet Je J 
hr a pitiful forties h> the fv nr f } • 
must pass whether son r * I" lanj or I v v. jin 
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It has four towers at the four corners and in re- 
gard there are no platforms upon the walls, guns 
are planted upon wooden scaffolds. The Gov- 
ernor of the fort only commands the soldiers in 
the fort, but has no power in the city, which has 
a particular Governor to receive the King’s cus- 
toms, and other revenues through the extent of 
his province.” 

“ The walls of the town are only of earth, and 
the generality of the houses like barns, being built 
of reeds, plastered with cow-dung to cover the 
void spaces and to hinder them without from 
discerning between the reeds what is done within 
In all Suratt there be but nine or ten houses which 
are well built whereof the Cha-bander, or chief 
of the merchants, has two or three The rest 
belong to the Mahometan Merchants , nor are 
those, wherein the English and Hollanders dwell 
less beautiful , every president, and every com- 
mander, being careful to repair them , which they 
put upon the account of their companies How- 
ever, they do but hire those houses , the King not 
suffering any Frank to have a bouse of his own 
for fear he should make a fortress of it The 
Capuchin friars have built them a very convenient ’ 
convent according to the model of our European 
houses and a fair church , for the building of 
which I furnished them with good part of the 
money ” 

For right to trade freely in this place Captain 
Bestnn 1612 made his great attack on the Portu- 
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guese fleet. Thci rrerednicn luck and Captain 
Best returned to * Swalh The old iradmi: 
agreement had been confirmed b\ an Impcnat 
Firman and from this dates the real foundation of 
our power in India 

Two jears later the Portuguese having cap- 
tured one of the Moghul s ships had fallen into 


liad odour and were dclurrcJ from favours Ni 
chobs Downton had brought a line fleet but it 
almost immcdiaiclv attacked b\ or capcJ'tw n 
up from Goa \ long cni,agcmcni r Jrd m 
a half V ictorr f ’f the Itrici'h ^hl^’‘ and lie rr\t 
of interest that I brarJ Is the arrival <f 
Tliomas Koe in itHS as the r * f jan t 

I to the Mo^.l ul Court lUitish pre i e n -i 
vshat It should have been nie mervlu t e 
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subjected to great oppression and indignity and 
Sir Thomas recounts in his diary • — 

“ Soe base arc our conditions in this Port and 
subject to Soe many slaicrjcs such as noc free 
hart can endure, that I doc resolve cyther to 
establisli a trade on free conditions or to doe my 
best to dissolve yt For noc profitt can be a good 
Pennyworth at soe much dishonor , the person of 
every man landing locked up and searched like a 



A Parsi Priest of Surat 

theefe , sometymes two dayes before leave can be 
had for any man to passe the river , a poore bottle 
of wyne sent to the sick deteyned , and every trifle 
ransacked and taken away with insufferable 
insolencyes ” 

His reply to those who attempted to search him 
was emphatic and later he obtained from him, who 
became Shah Jehan, the right for Englishmen to 
build homes, bear arms, exercise their own religion 
and to settle their own disputes Sir Thomas got 
4 
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no less than have the astute diplomatists who have 
given us Shanghai and Hongkong lo-dav 

The buildings they made became the PngUsh 
“factory which was fortified in 164a when its 
stock was valued at about ciglity thousand pounds 
but despite their wealth they still had man\ 

indignities tobcar and their positions as mainLilncd 

onI> by force. In 1664 Shixaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire attacked the factors Shivaji 
was an admirable specimen of the wii\, uniru't 
worth) Mahratta and Sir George Oxinden appre 
ciated his character better tiian ofTicial Indn doe% 
that ofhis descendants 

Shi\aji was onl) dri\cn back In the approaih 
of the Moghul arm) butlhepoucr of ''urit had 
been shaken and when lk)mha\ was given 10 the 
Company five scars later the cil) > prospentv 
commenced to wane rapidl) 1 tvct dcscril>cx the 
factor) wrilingin 1O74 as Tlic House llic I nj Iisli 
h\c in at Surat is partl> iUcMn^,s t,ift partly 
hired liuilt of stone and excellent Titnl>er wuli 
j^ooU carving without Ivcprcscnialion> vcfv stfnv 
for that each floor is half a vard ilmk at tfa%( 
of the best plaslcfcJ cement whi hisverv weights 
1 IS contrived aficr the Moor s HmMinf »uh 
upper and lower ^ alfcrics or tcrfavwalk^ 4 nej 
Oraiofj a convenient opi.n Place f f meil’i Tie 
PfcMdcni has spacMUs I n Pe rivm f 

Loiinkil and cn crtainmcni 

and an llummuiii to Hash m Injl r k^Pr'- 
in ll c Ciiy or ver) frn th nigh will 1 |» rv I *vf 
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many like Wtldcrncnesses overspread with Trees. 
The English had a neat one, but Seva Gi’s coming 
destroyed it It is known, as the other Factories 
are, by their several flags flying.” 

To the north of the English Factory is the site 
of the Capuchin convent with the French and 
Portuguese Factories beyond, both now but 
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occasional foundations The relics of Surat are, 
as all over India, relics of a dead past The finest 
building of the city is the domed tomb of those 
“ most brotherly of brothers, Christopher and Sir 
George Oxinden With its two domes standing on 
great pillars with staircases leading to the upper 
galleries it is a fitting monument to the man who 
resisted an invasion of the king whose name to- 
day calls up warlike desires There are epitaphs 
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of these old Anfjlo-Iadians quaint rcadinp tcKlar 
but none quainter or more pathetic than the one 
vrhich IS pointed out to all \l 5 itors 

‘ In memon of Mar> Price wife of William 
Andrew Pnee Esq Chief for affairs of the Ilnti^li 
Nation and Go\crnor of the Moghul s Castle and 
Fleet of Surat who through the spotted \cil of 
the small pox rendered a pure and unspotted \oul 
to God expecting but not ftanng death which 
ended her dajs, April the thirteenth Annn 
Domini 1761 Actalis Stur 11 ** 

‘ The \ irtucs which In her short life were "vhewn 
Ha\c equalled been b> few surpa^scdln none'* 

Further north mldwa^ between Sunt and Ilarivla 
is Uroach Seen from the Southern hank tf the 
Narliada near the ntlwa\ bridi^c the stout stone 
wall rising from the risers edge and tunning for 
ncarlj a mile along the bank givc^ an Imp sing 
appearance to the town Once indeed it was an 
importml place in llrilish commerce Tavernier 
sajs Broach Lsagrcai cits to whufi there t»cf nis 
1 tortress of which there is no us made at tlu’ 

• ti, AN Itiir tt><* (*(ts lis lb- H jlnis 
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thccilN,*’ .uul lie tlicn procccdb to give what is 
prohabl} the lirst description of the mango trick 

The walls are ascribed by local tradition to the 
twelfth centnr) Init.i l.itcr date, 1526, is given by the 
writer of the Mnnf~f~^tLtnnfn wiiosajsthc) were 
built b\ the Kiiii^ of Ahmedabad. Uninteresting 
now when compared with other cities in Western 
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and Central India, Broach has had a chequered 
history Legend says that it w^as founded by a 
sage Bhragu and named after him With the 
usual Indian indifference as to spelling the name 
became corrupted to Barugoza and so to its present 
form. Once it was held by the Emperor Huma- 
yun for two years, but for almost the whole of its 
history it w-as in the hands of Ahmedabad though 
It was twice, first in 1536 and again ten years 
later, plundered by the Portuguese 
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In 1573 Broach ^vas surrendered to Akharb\ 
the last of the Ahmedabad kinps, Muzafur Shah 
III but ten }cars later he rccoxcred It fora few 
months. In 1660 Auranpzcb ordered the watK to 
be broken do1^n and in this state it was twice 
plundered b) the Mahrattas which cau*icd Aunnp 
rcb toha\e the walls rebuilt In 1772 tlic I npli«ih 
after an unsuccessful attempt in tlie prerious rear 
captured the town In 178^ it was handed over to 
Sindiai but in 1803 it was retaken b) the Bntisli nnd 
has remained ours ever since, flphtccn hundred 
} cars ago Broach was one of the chief *vcais of the 
export trade of 'Vestern India To*da) iLs trade 
has f^one captured bj the modern apphnnccs of 
Bomba) harbour the walls except as a defence 
against Oic rucr floods ha\e ilmost dis.nppcarcJ 
and Broach Is a mlivc cit) once more 
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E iravcllcr in Western 
India must alwa} s be 
struck with Ahmeda- 
bad, for not only does 
It contain some of the 
most perfect speci- 
mens of iMahomcdan 
architecture in India, 
hut It IS tlie first city 
after leaving Bombay 
which in any way 
approaclies precon- 
ceived notions of temples and wonderful carvings. 
Here once more is the blending of East and West, 
the latter t} pified by the tall chimneys of the cotton 
mills, but, unlike Bombay, the modernised portion 
IS lost in the labyrinth of the East which encircles it 
The delight of Ahmedabad, however, lies in the fact 
that so many of its old buildings remain more or less 
perfect and, as the old builders used their creations 
as records recounting in long inscriptions the his- 
tory which accounted for their work, it is possible 
through these buildings to learn much of the history 
of Gujarat The breadth of the great plains of black 
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soil Vihcrc cotton now gro\\s so plcntifuIK the 
luxuriance of the growth and the con«;cqucnt prm 
pent} of the people became a b\ c uoni in the more 
and tracts of Rajputana and Central India and 
the Histor} of Ahmedabad, therefore is not out of 
place For ccniuncs Gujarat r\-as go'crncd h\ 
powerful Hindu dynasties and in the eighth 
centurj, according to the great Ted whose histor> 
of Rajasthan is the foundation of ment tint is 
interesting in the old Gazetteer published on 
Western India X^arma Rnja founded the capital 
of Anahclaxad'i which lies lictwetn fifu and 
sixt\ miles awa) to the north cast Here wealth 
accumulated until in 097 A O XIalimud of 
Ghazni marched into Indn and cv^-ntuiMv mehed 
GujirM It IS said that he uis so delighted with 
the place he had conquered tint he senuusK 
considered founding his own kingdom there 
but accustomed to Ins rough life in the hill he 
c\cntuall\ returned lionic lca\ing Anahcla'aJa 
another period of peace during which it game! 
the reputation of licing the riche t town in InJu 
Then m the fourteenth centtirv came an h t 
temporar} in\a*'ion hut it was not till a hurJrrJ 
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The second of ilicsc emperors, Ahmad Shah, 
decided lo remove his capital from Analielavada 
on the Sara\asti river to vv licrc the more ancient 
city of Ashawal dominated a bend of the Sabiir- 
mati According to custom, having traced out 
the lines of the cit) walls, he called the cii) 





Mandvi Street, Baroda. 

after himself and proceeded to establish his 
court there in a manner which was ostentatious 
even for India Ahmad Shah reigned from 
1413 to 1443 and was succeeded by an able 
governor under whom the city increased con- 
siderably It w^as during this period from about 
1430 to 1490 that most of the great monuments 
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were erected, some of the matenal bem^ brought 
from the marble quarnca of Central India but 
much of It being stolen from the Hindu temples 
which, as was their custom the Moslem con 
querors proceeded to despoil Add to this the 
fact that almost the v.holc of the Mahomedan 
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buildings were built li} lliniiu libour and it is 
ca 5 > to undentand ttiil despite tbc energ) ot 
the cont^uenng race much of tbc Hindu stjlc ol 
work crept in making the strange miatutc wliicb 
to>da) stands out in such contra^t 

Once more the Portuguese were respcnMliIe fir 
tbc decline of one of ilie gresi centres of Indian 



culture and trade In IS7I1 die \ear before Akbar 
captured the cil\, it bad tuche uaids witliin the 
walls and Olliers outside, \\ ith silk and ^old and 
siher till cad work as its principal industries, worth 
about fifteen lakhs \ early 

'\kbar found little difficulty in efieciiii”^ his 
conquest The nobles were inccssaiul} fighting 
among ihcmsehes .iiid there can be little doubt 
that one part} gave the city to Akbar in hope of 
gaining favour and greater power Ten years 
elapsed, however, before order w'as restored 
Scarcely had Akbar returned home before the 
Mir/as, Shah Mir^a, the grandson, and Ibrcdiim 
Hussain and Muh.immad Hussain, the younger 
sons of Muhammad Sultan Mir/a, descendants of 
Tamerlane, or Timur as he is frequently called, 
who had been treated w'lth great distinction by both 
Akbar and Humayun, attacked the city with the 
help of some of the defeated nobles The attempt 
W'as unsuccessful but another attack a year later 
W'as nearly successful, though it w'as not till 1583 
that Muzaffar, the last of the Ahmedabad longs, le- 
captured the city and spoiled it of its w'ealth. His 
day of victory was short Mirza Khan, one of 
Akbar’s most enterprising nobles, led an Imperial 
army towards the end of January in 1584, and routed 
Muzaffar at Sarkhej, which, in memory of the 
victory, W'as turned into a garden — Fateh Bagh — 
one of the most delightful spots in Ahmed- 
abad From this time for more than a century 
Ahmedabad enjoyed almost uninterrupted peace 
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At tbe close of the sixteenth ccntur} \anous records 
show that the city was Jarge and remarkabh 
health} The houses \\crc well built and the 
streets broad in fact the main street was capable of 
accommodBUng ttno(tbeox waggons of the day 
abreast. Among the buildings uerco\er a thou 
sand mosques According to the A/ii i Afidon 
(1580) there were three hundred and sixt} />uras 
while the “^tirat t 
Ahmad! sa)** 
such was once 
Its populous state 
that it contaircd 
three hundred and 
eighi>//fn/r each 
///m a consider 
able quarter al 
movt ■» cil} Jn 
onolhcr place he 
mentions twelve 
cu} wards iiid 
others outside and 
in his detailed 
account of ihccit} 
he mentions h> 
name one hun 
dred and ten 
suburb ofwiucli 
nineteen were set 
lied underMoK^'^* 
rule Terr} how 
ever wriiink 
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in i6iS sa) s, “witliout the wall there arc no 
suburbs,” wliilc Mandclslo (1638) sa} s that tlic 
suburbs and dependent villages vcrc nearly 
seven Icatrucs in circumference Probablv some- 
thine: between the three is the truth 

Blocnmann whites that in the early days of the 
sc\cntcenth century Ahmedabad increased in 
si/e, Its Go\crnor, Syed Murta/a, Shaildi Farid-i- 
Bulchari, founding a new' w'ard and building a 
mosque and tomb in honour of \Va)ih-ud-din, 
w’ho died in 15S0 Some }cars later (1613) 
a company of thirt}-tw'o Englishmen under ]\Ir 
Aldworth came to Ahmedabad Early in the 
follow'ing year a house w'as hired and brokers and 
servants left to gather goods On December 15th, 
1617, Sir Thomas Roc, pressing in front of 
Jehangir’s camp, came to the city Three w’eeks 
later the Emperor came and in due time received 
presents from the Company and gave an audience 
to a party of English speculators wdio, under one 
Richard Steel, a man, according to Roe’s diar}', 
“high in his conceit and forgetful of respect, ’ had 
come out to get contracts for lead pipes Shortly 
after some Dutch merchants arrived and Roe, for 
fairly obvious reasons, described them as “ a 
nation under the king of England not W'elcome in 
all parts ” The little ruse defeated his owm ends, for 
Roe w'as asked to introduce his “ fellow subjects ” 
Here follow's in Roe’s account another description 
of the town. The English “were much pleased with 
the town It is a goodly city as large as London. 
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Outside are no suburbs, inside are broad well 
paved streets lined with trees so high and large 
that It seems like entering a wood the buildings 
arc beautiful, the houses of brick, many of them 
ndged and tiled The Viceroy s house is large and 
statel), of excellent stone, well squared and put 
together Its craftsmen are cunning weavers 
carvers painters, inlayers and gold and siUcr 
embroiderers Its traders, Pagans Musalmms 
and Christians deal m Indigo cloth and drugs on 
so large a scale tliat in the bus> season (/ c 
NoNcmber to April) almost even ten days a 
caravan of about two hundred wagons suirt for 
Camba) 



Nothing could he moru 
unlike this than jelnn 
girs description written 
It IS thought In ibth 

What, he ask.% 
What l>caul\ or excel 
Icncc can the founder of 
ilic cit\ have ‘'Cen m this 
Wretched land with Its 
dust laden air its h 't 
winds ‘ts dr> river heJ 
ilH brackish nastj water 
and Its i!iorn»c’'vcrcJ 
suburbs?” 

So much did be dislAe 
tlicC)t> that lie practi allv 
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refused to attend to its t^overnment, and a coin 
struck in i6iS bears the inscription “In the 
thirteenth of the installation Nur Jahan, wife of the 
kin" jahancfir, son of the kin" Akbar, lady Gov- 
ernor ofAhniedabad 

'I hat the city lound fa\our with man) has been 
seen and that there w ere others vdio found it less 
delightful IS ob\ious from Jehangir's attitude, 
but there were, probably, few^ w'ho hated it as 
cordi.illy or as consistently At first he called 
It the Dust cit) {Gat dabad), then as his dislike 
grew greater he termed it successively Simoom 
town {Sa/tti/ttitf/ati), Thorn) town {Zakiitndai ) 
and then wdicn plague broke out Sick towm 
{Bitnat and hnally, in utter disgust, Hell 
tow n ( Jabaitttavtabad } 

Prince Khunam, w'ho, in 1627, became tlie 
Emperor Shah Jehan, w'as made Viceroy of 
Ahmedabad in 1616 and did much to improve the 
place, amongst liis chief w'orks being the Shahi 
Bagh and royal baths in the Bhadar. Progress 
W'as continuous for nearly a hundred years and 
Thevenot wrote that It W'as “the greatest city in 
India, nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks 
and gold stuffs curiously wrought with birds and 
flowers ” 

The weaving of gold and silv er cloth is still a 
flourishing industry of the place and passingbehind 
one of the many mosques one comes to a narrow 
lane from which, by a nariower staircase, little 
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better than a ladder, is reached a small room 
packed with gold cloth ^^orth a railUonaircs ran 
som But the general trade of Ahmedabad to^ay 
ts more prosaic than it \^as in the days of Shah 
jehan for the stamp of the Marathas is left on the 
distnct, It was towards the close of Aurangzcb s 
reign, 1707 to be exact, that the Mantlias marched 
on Gujarat. The first force Viaa under the com- 
mand of Balaji Vishvanaih and thev reached 
within five miles of the eft} onl} to be bought ofT 
with two lakhs of rupees Then came nots be 
tween the tv.o sects of Mahomedans Sunnis and 
Shias. Three \ ears faicr the ffindus and Malio- 
medans N\ ere at loggerheads. This was but the 
beginning of the trouble Each }car saw some 
fresh disorders and when the Marathas returned it 
was with the utmost diflicult) thnt ihe> were 
pushed back Each side conquered in turn the clt\ 
wastakenand retaken pillaged, its wealth stolen by 
the Marathas and rcstolcn bj the Kohs and Kaihis 
who found a cliancc of profit between the two 
parties So things went on for half a cent >r) 
till in I/S'? 
tlic Manthos 
entered Ah 
m c d a b a d 
holding it for 
o\cr twents 
scars up to 
17S0 when 
the British 
force under 
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General Goddard, acting- with l^aich Sinq-li Gaik- 
war ac^ainst ihc Poona (Mai.Uha) Government, 
marched on the cit\ . 'I he description which has 
been given of the siege makes it lank high in the 
annals of British hra\cry 

“ h'inding tlic cH) strong!} garrisoned, seeing- 
no sign of surrender and suflcnng some loss fiom 
the enem\ 's fire, Gencial Goddard opened a battery 
and b) the evening of the second d.iy (I'cbruary 
14th) had, near the Khan Jaiian Gate in the south- 
west corner of the city wail, made a practicable 
breach Two da}s passed waiting for an offer 
of surrender, but no oftcr came and on the 
morning of the fifteenth under conimand of Colonel 
Hartle} , with a forlorn hope of Volunteers from 
the Bombay division, headed b} Sergeant Fridge, 
the storming party rushed up the breach. The 
struggle was fierce, the garrison yielding only 
after three hundred of their number and one 
hundred and si\ of the assailants lay dead ’’ 

The once wealthiest city of Western India had 
come into British hands but the glory had depart- 
ed Forbes in 1781 says : “ Near the city the way 
lay through acres of desolation There were trees 
and fields but only ruins of houses and no signs of 
life except tigers, hyenas and jackals The walls 
were broken down in many places The broad 
streets were without trees or pavement and much 
of the city was bare or in run The population is 
little over one hundred thousand souls Except 
5 
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some calico printing brocade uea\ing and 
lacquered work in goM and silver iVierc were 
few signs of trade or manufactures. All is solitude 
povertj and desolation 

During the next few jears there was some return 
to prosperitv but m tjoo a great famine set m and 
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a fsw >Lir Hter three quart* rs of the tiiv W4 
deserted The cit\ was icstorcd h\ ihr Hriusfi 
to ilic Pcsh'Va b\ the ircaU of 'silhai hut hv the 
ircaiv of P ''Ilia in tSi7 the IVnIiw i af.rc\d I * let 
Ahmtdalvid in perpctuiii to the I aA^ar for i 
jtirlv rent of four anJ n half l 4 t!»s and if 
ay^rced that this revenue- «1J l»e paid 1 ' ^ 
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Gaikwar to the Bntish ns part of their claim A 
few months later the Gaikwar ceded his n^hu 
to the Bntish and m exchange for termor) at 
Baroda surrendered his share in Ahmedabad 

The Gaikwar of Baroda is now one of the chief 
of the Indian pnnecs ruimp over a tcrrftor) where 
progress is the watchword and education as KeenU 
supported as in an) pan of the British temtor) 
His State IS econoQiicalh and carefulK adminis 
tered Roads and failwa)s increase ) car b) )cir 
Irrigation sanitation anti education all claim a 
large part of the revenues of the State 

In J817 a beginning was made to repair ilic 
walls of the cit) which had fallen from neglect 
and to-da) the) stand firmi) encircling the ch\ 
with a fort so arranged that militar)* experts pra\ 
that It ma) ulwavs enjo) a peaceful existence 

Ahmedabad figures in lew accounts of the mutln) 
of eighteen hundred anilfifi) seven, hut had it not 
been for the severe example mide of the mnii 
neerv of the Gujarii Horse and the and Grenadier 
Regiment the cit) would in ill proliahlliiv have 
been plundered b) the Urge population of low cUvs 
Mahomcdins who infested the place 

The visitor who wishes to see all the pomtstf 
m crest in Ahmcdaliad will do well to dv his slj ht 
sccifij, at leisure TIic mo tjoev lemp r and tsJd 
ruins ire IwwilJcnng in their number jnJ thi u^l* 
/(ihnnnurnaftjU was not a fan namef rihcc«t' )ft 
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Gflrdabad is bj no means a bad one for the 
dust of Ahmedabad is cveonberc. Leaving the 
railua) station two loftj mmarcis stand out 
amidst the trees but the mosque itself has practi- 
cally disappeared Some three-quarters of a mile 
awayat Asana is Mata Bhatanis well unh Jhi 
ffanr 5 well to the north To-da\ It seems a 
neglected spot witli weeds growing in the cracks 
of the stones, and the place despite Government 
attention, is none too clean Sleep slcps lead 
down from the ground level to square nnVs some 
twent) feet below the surface and parapets lead on 
to an octagonal well which is the fountain o( ihu 
whole scheme, from this, water was drawn up in 
skins to flow along a sloping clianncl to the (ink 
wlierc animals could drink but ns ii>e for this 
purpose IS gone and green weeds cover the surface 
of the water Returning one comes once more to 
the cltj walls but turning off from the station 
road the wav kads on to one of the moM ehbonic 
of Alimcdahad s ircnsurcs. Standing a few vards 
outside the \\ ill Is Ilithi Singh s Temple \ Iwn 
IS no diflicuU) In seeing that it iv a Jain temple on 
account of the quaint Huud domes with which it 
terraces arc crowned Scih Ilvihi bin,.h wassnt 
In law of Stlh llemabhal \aklniclnnd and his 
monument date* from the later date of rh jS « hen »{ 
w “ts coniplct d after he had spent ncjrlv a mdhi i 
rupees Tlic three huililings occup' kt e 
rcvlangular space sianjini, near the n iJ The 
lornple it elf is surrounded l»v ffnmfi i r clontef 
each with the orxIioJn miml cr i' fdiv ' 
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small shrines while the fine two-storied temple, 
containingr the chief god, stands in the centre 
surrounded with a low roof supported by elabo- 
rately carved pillars Buried almost in darkness 
IS the shrine with the central figure of Dharma- 
natha, the fifteenth Jina, to whom the temple is 
dedicated Hindu work is essentially effeminate 
The tracery of their carving suggests the inser- 
tions of lace on a woman’s dress and it is a relief 
after seeing much Hindu work to turn to the sedate 
grandeur of Mahomedan architecture, though 
rarely can one find Afahomedan buildings which 
are free from Hindu influences This is easy to 
understand The Hindus were the old inhabitants, 
settled in some degree and able to make permanent 
buildings and to develop not only a peculiar style 
but a class engaged solely on such work The 
Mahomedans, as invaders, the fighting race which 
swept over India, could but use ihe workmen they 
found on the spot to carry out their work, so vhile 
the front and Western walls of the mosques are pure 
Mahomedan, the roofs and pillars, minor parts from 
the religious point of view, bear carving in which 
animate forms, regardless of 
the Mahomedan law, figuic 
largely This is to 
be found even m the 
Jumma Musjid or 
Friday mosque The 
entrance is mean, but 
when the dirty steps 
leading from the 
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dirtier road ha\c been passed there stands out a 
magnificent specimen of the central feature of 
ei-crj city nhich carries the history of a Mahomc 
dan occupation To the West towards Mecca the 
hoi) cit) stands the actual mosque and in front of 
It stretches the enormous stone court\ird in 
which gather sometimes os man) as ten iliousand 
when on F^da^ the pnest calls from the minaret. 
In a large cit) the call to pra)or Is i marvellous 
thing Allah ill tllah Allah calls the High Priest 
and on all sides the cry Is taken up called again 
and again drawled with the shglit wnvcnng of the 
\otce whicli carries so far and on ciurv side In 
Wider and w ider circles the erv goes fortli 

During a tour I made In the places win h are 
desenb d in these pages I met a lad) travelling 
Uirough India who said that she never visited 

temples because it was wicked to encouragL 
the Iicaflicn Tlus is not the place and I have no 
desire to di cuss in au) wav the ethics of the 
various crevds wh»ch an acccpitd In India hit 
there arc few who visit Mahoinedan mosques who 
will not disagree with this hdv and acknowledge 
that a religion which hkc MahomcJanism can 
inspire such devotion and strict observance is 
worth) of all respect 

The Juintna Mitsfid was fini heJ m 1421 bv 
Sulian Ahmad On a sbli above the ienirr ol 
the three pfa)cr niches he placed his tablet il 
dcdiCAiioii in Arabic 
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* Tills high »Lnd far strctvhing mosque was 
raised bi ihc slave nho trusts, comes again and 
seeks themerev of God whoiskind wlioalonc isio 
be worshipped, is the Koran savs ‘ trul\ mosques 
belong to God, worship no one else but Him b\ 
the slave who trusts the helping God \asir ud 
dun\ a Wad-din \bul 1 ath Ahmad Shih son of 
Muhammid Shah son of MurafTar the King 
Tlic dale of its building from the flight of the 
Prophet God s blessing on him is the fir^t da\ of 
Safar mai the month end soccc^sfulJi and \tc 
torioush in the j ear (/ r qth januiri 14 ^ 4 ). 

On the Wilis of the cloisters winch sireicli out 
three liundrcd and eights two Ket in one dircslion 
ind two hundred and lhiri\*«ight in the other ire 
wrUcninbold black Icttc s sentences from the 
Koran Opposite the entrance giic is nnoihcr 
i,ilL SO p ireU Hindu tint it was prohahl) a 
temple included in the walls In the ».cntrc i f the 
courl\ ltd I the tank 
wher«, tlic I aithful 
liathc before ih \ go 
we t to pn> cr 

1 roni ih as! end 
1 f the touriv irJ the 
inivjnc stands up 
witli Its live d'Mtrs 
rising, fioin the * utcr 
tn s * tlat chr rrnltr 
nc s jnJ \ »t b' b 
v!»o\c ll e ir 1 
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archc.s ndinu to the ino'^que, with wings on 
citlior suleheNOiul the towers which arcnllth.it 
remain of the famous sli.ikinij inm.irels IIcic 
again one meet*- the Iliiuhi tomb. 1-ying^ m the 
marble lloo'" is a large blade slab said to he the 
hade of a ligurc of Parasnath, the twcnt\-third 
Jam saint, and taken ino'-t prohabl) from the 
temple in the eastern wall, now the g.itc leading to 
the tomb of Sultan Ahm.id I, a massive building 
car\cdand domed, lighted with marble windows 
car\cd into lace work Nc.ir b\ is another building 
containing the tombs of fa\ ourite wi\ es, one of 
black marble co\cring Murki Hil)i, an especial 
fa\ouritc, whilst beside are tiny tombs covering .i 
dog, a cat and a parrot 

Not far awa\, <i building long used as a bank, 
IS tne old Dutch Factor\. 'J'hc wav leads on to the 
'Jin Dancazd or three gates, a handsomcl) carved 
stone building. Bevond is the gaol, a building 
which w'as once A/am Khan’s Palace and has 
come to Its present use after many vicissitudes 
Within the Bhadar wdiich w^as a square of about 
forty- three acres is the mosque of Sultan Ahmad 
The roughness of the outside has led antiquarians 
to believe that it w'as one of the earliest attempts 
of Hindu workmen to build in Mahomedan style 
Pure Hindu pillars support the five large carved 
domes, and on the right is the latticed Princess’s 
Gallery West of the mosque is the Manek Buraj, 
said to be built round the foundation stone of the 
city, and faraway, in the north-east corner of the 
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Bhadar is a small mosque worth MSilinp on 
account of the wonderful tree earring of its ucstem 
windoAcs, work which was dcsirojed h> the 
Marathas but has been repaired with infinite pains 
and skill Near bj arc other mosques some with 
little schools attached where tm} children squit in 
front of the pundit, reciting the Koran from \olumci 
written in gigantic letters no smaller than the 
capital letters of a child s picture book The 
children look up as the Sahti approaches and (he 
teacher smiles and salaams but the monotonous 
chant never ceases. Of manj other old buildings in 
the neighbourhood 
not far from Swam! 
Nara)ans temple 
X ire the remains of 

jehangir s mint 

On the wa) Inuk 
some qu,irlcr of t 
mile from [fathi 
Sing s (cmple on (he 
cnnionmcnl road arc 
li\ c tombs and llarta 
Musa Suhag s mos 
que It IS saiJ to 
have l>ccn hulli b\ 
Musa alKMK 14' 
Musa was a fakir arj 
(he legend t f (be 
tombs u that once m 

anstreruslu'pfaxrfs 
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rain came and a famine was averted As a result 
all the people flocked to see him, and to escape 
their attention he dressed as a woman Having 
acquired a reputation for being able to bring rain, 
the king went to him to stop rain which was 
threatening to flood the district. Again his prayers 
were successful, but fearing the attention of the too 
gratified crowd, he also prayed that he might be 
swallowed up by the earth This also was granted 
him, but the king tried to dig him out Imme- 
diately his head appeared in another place, and 
when the king ordered the digging to be transferred 
to that place, the head appeared in still another 
place So It happened four times, and the king 
determined to give up the digging and to offer 
flowers Immediately the head appeared outside 
the mosque and forbade the offering The five 
tombs mark the places where the head appeared 

Another spot which will repay a visit is the 
Shahi Bagh built by Shah Jehan, in 1622, to give 
work to the city during a time of famine, a pro- 
ceeding adopted by the Government to-day and 
regarded by many as one of the advantages of the 
civilization which the British have brought 

o 

into India Forbes in 1781 gives a description 
of the palace as it then was “ The saloon 
is spacious and lofty as the building , the 
walls are covered with a white stucco, 
polished like the finest marble, and the 
ceiling is painted in small compartments with 
much taste The angular recesses lead to eight 
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small octagon rooms^ four below and as mans 
above svjth separate stairs to each Tlie flat t-kjI 
commands a wide xicw the rooms under the 
saloon and a surrounding platforn ornamented 
w ith small canals and fountains form a co*.'l retreat 
Tradition has u that Shah Jehan fnd a double 
purpose in ordering the work and it is doubtful 
whether the chief motive was to give work lo tl c 
poor or to please hts wife Arjumadaliad llano 
Regam better known as Mumtaz Mahal iftcrwhom 
the distnet was named Begampur 

But l)ie pearl of Ahmedabad is Kim Sipn s 
tomb It was completed in 14^1 prohahiv durin>, 
her lifclim* a common custom Sipri was the 
wile of Ahmed Slnh and her imusolcum Is 
well wortln of a kings wife Throughout it 
IS a pcrfcjcc specimen of Hindu arthitecture 
No arch is vmplo)cJ either conslructiv civ 
or for the sake of ornamv.nl and the sm ill 
mimrvLs arc incrcl) ornamenni tiwri 
devoid of stairs and galleries Its position is 
unfortunate for it juis vut tornerwise t» the 
road and a proper 
perspe live 1 obtain 
able onlv fr 'm one 
p t b It what IS 
missed in this direv 
tion IS more tlun 
iiiaJe up in the dch 
va V i f the CJfvini 
and llie ra pM Ir 
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proportions The buildings of Ahmedabad are 
sufiRcient to, and do, fill many volumes, but for 
the visitor, those that have been named with 
others, of lesser interest, passed in the course of 
a drive will prove more than sufficient if enough 
time be taken to allow of full appreciation of their 
beauty or their memories There remains, how- 
ever, one spot which combines delicacy and gran- 
deur in a marvellous fashion 

The site comprises a group of buildings, a tomb, 
a mosque, an assembl}^ hall and an outer mauso- 
leum with the tombs of lesser known persons 
Shah Alam was son cf Kutb-ul-Alam, who was 
looked upon as one of the most saintly teachers 
of Ahmedabad The entrance is through a fine 
gatewa)'’, leading on to a second gatewa} which 
gives on to the main courtyard. Near the second 
gate, on the left, is the assembly hall of Sultan 
Muzaffar III, but it is 
not in its original state 
Considerable dispute 
arose among different 
Government officials as 
to the “ desirability ” of 
preserving these build- 
ings, and some of the 
stones of the audience 
hall were used by the 
British in 1780 to furnish 
materials for the sieee 
of the citv 



V\ here Circular Saws are unknown 
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On the nght the courtyard spreads out to the 
mosque, and the whole of the raised platform coders 
an enormous tank Almost in front of the cn 
trance gate is the tomb of Shah Alam the most an 
cicnt of the buildings dating from about 1475 and 
supposed to have been buiJt b\ Taj KInn Nanali 
The tomb IS well worth) of the saints memor) 
Exquisite carving in marble and pierced brass 
forms a lattice work wall around the tomb itself 
while the same design is followed in the outer wall 
In 161S Asaf Khan was in Alimedabad with the 
Emperor Jchingir and lie ornamented the dome 
with gold and precious stones In the largcrmiu 
soleum the ccntnl tomb is that of Sa>) id Mahomed 
Maqbjl Alum remarkable for the stone which 
surmounts it beanng deep)) impressed the foot 
print of the Prophet 

On the annucr^r) of Ins death tthc uth of 
Kabi ul awal) this fool print hrin},s thousands of 
the hailhful to worship at the movquc hut general 
1) a great calm pervades the place A fc" goats 
nibble at llic grass which has dispheed the 
paving in some places n parnli dog lusks in ihr 
sun and a native lies comforlahlv sleeping 
throughout the heat of the da> on a charpvi) 
But tlic restfuirtess of the place noulJ have been 
pleasing to the saint A MahemeJan tomh 1 
gcncrillv a pleasant place In wlitih tore t and 
meditate 

riicrc remains to he mentioned N/am Ivlun » 
tomh at Sarkhcj the village t» v%Im ti ^luJLh 
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Ahmad Khnttu G.uij Bakhsh, \\ho is called the 
“ Lamp ” of the Salsalah-i-Maghubiyah or Magh- 
nti (Western) sect, retired .ind died in 1445 In 
the same year Muhammad 1 1 commenced a tomb 
in his honor, it being finished in 14S1 by his 



Drawing- Water, Ahmedabid 

son Sultan Kutb-ud-din. Over the door is the 
inscription 

“When the ocean of Ahmad’s palm scatters pearls, 
Hope’s hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz 
No wonder, if in order to bend before ms shrine, 

The whole surface of the earth raises his head ” 

Later Sarkhej became a favourite spot with 
Mahmud Begada and he dug the large lake with 
its terraced sides On the south-west corner are 
the ruins of his once splendid palace and, near by 
the saint’s tomb, his mausoleum 


6 
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As one enters at the eastern the first build 
ing IS the tomb of the Shaik a beautiful structure 
\\ ith its sides filled with stone trellis n ork and a cut 
metal screen round the tomb Across the court 
>ard are two mausoleums connecting ^Mth a 
porch containing the tombs of Alahmud Bcgadi 
and his son with the tomb of his queen on the 
xN-cst Dc)ond 18 the cloistered enclosure with the 
mosque at the western end n squat building out 
side but well propoaioned within 

Outside the lake is sinking from the walls which 
surround it for man> jearsof bad seasons liavc 
failed to keep It full 0 \cr all is the stamp of 
desolation and the onl) sign of life Is a group of 
grc> monkejs winch nimbi) Rhp round a corner is 
)Ou approach In the sescniccnlh ccntur> sar 
khej was so famous for Its mdigo lliai in 1620 the 
Dutch established n factor\ ilicre Tonla) it is 
praclinllj dcstricd 
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NATIVE STATES. 

2 journc) to Ahmedabacl is 
talccii in trains which arc 
only distinguishable from 
English trains by the fact 
that the designers and con- 
structors, knowing what the 
heat of an Indian summer can 
be, have included several 
more contrivances for tra- 
vcllcrs'comfort In England 
a night in a train, otherwise 
than in a special sleeping 
compartment fitted with beds, is a night of 
purgatory in the shape of balancing on an incon- 
veniently narrow shelf with an uncommonly hard 
Hades below The Indian train does much better 
Each carriage is constructed with due considera- 
tion for the fact that during the time any particular 
carriage is in use as many people will spend their 
nights as days in it. The rack “ for light articles 
only” IS not the smnmum homim as in an English 
carriage, but an accessory on which to put one’s 
topee or hand camera as one has to sleep in the 
train the seats are made to accommodate the 
traveller , and, as one undresses, one takes one’s 
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bedding with one and ones baggage and 
possibly, a miniature kitchen as well packed in 
an incrcdib!) small space. The latter however 
IS not in the impedimenta of the ordinar} tra 
\cllcr, for the Indian railwaj manager is human 
in many respects and stops the train for half an 
hour at stated places so that meals can be taken 
if not in luxury at least in comfort 
From Bomba} to Ahmedabad the journc), 
except for the extra comforts might be in tngbnd 
Qc}ond the latter cit\ however a new railway 
line commences In place of the broad carriages 
to which one is accustomed is a tram wliich looks 
somewhat of a to) when compared to the lev laihan 
which stands a» the other side of the platform 
The n D A. C I Rnilwav winch means the 
Bomba) Daroda and Central India Kailw*i\, 15 an 
amalgamation of several lines I irst of all there 
Is the Bomba) llaroda line which runs direct 
to ^ irimgam branching olT at Baroda to Ujjain 
Then from Ahmedabad the narrow gauge in lis 
turn the amalgamation of several railuavs with 
others branching off and licaring their scparaic 
names which is 
now one and 
stretches to Delhi 
and branches 
off at llandikui 
to Agra Tlie 
reason that it 
was not one ct n 
liniious rail »a\ 
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at the outset is simply explained It is not 
necessary to go back to the retired ” list of 
Anglo-Indians to find those who know from 
practical experience of the objection of the native 
prince to the advent of the iron road. As a 
matter of fact the new comer, no later than a 
year ago (1906), had the opportunity of seeing 
much discussion in the Indian papers as to the 
objection of the Rao of Cutch to approving the 
construction of a very necessary railway over one 
alignment, which everyone considered essential 
for success, instead of over another to which there 
were many objections. His Highness found fault 
with the railway on the ground that it would 
injuriously affect his Customs returns. No better 
instance can be given than this of the difficulty 
with which early railway construction in India 
was faced That the empire is now netted with 
lines, whilst more, to link up the present big 
systems, are contemplated every year, is the 
result of the persistency of Government in press- 
ing its views It must be remembered that 
though our occupation of India seems one of 
assured peace it has not always been so, and 
he would be a bold man who would hold that 
the policy of railway extension of to-day and 
the equally important 
policy of securing all 
lines as Government 
railways is not connect- 
ed with the necessity 
of having every facility 
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for the most rapid transport of troops and sup- 
plies, should thc> ever be needed cither In 
India Itself or on the gnm North West I ron 
tier The line from Ahmcdabad to Delhi is, as has 
been said, the result of many cnlcrpnscs joined 
in one, Baroda has alrcadj been mentioned 
os one of the Native States of India but it is 
not to be compared with the fjrcai tract of liij 
putana which lies on either side of the railwa\ 
as one travels on to the North Last, 

The train lca>-cs Ahmcdabad on its long )Our 
ne) amid countr) as fertile os that tvlilch 
surrounds Surat Within a short distance is 
Mclisana tshere stands close to tlie rativva) an 
enormous pile of red brick Passing it in a tram 
in England one would ImmcdiaiclN take It to he 
a large school or possiblj, a lunatic av)Ium A 
closer look shoiNs that it has disiinciue features 
and tlic opinion might change to class it as a 
countrj house m ratlicr weak imitation of the 
designs of Inigo Jones, Actual!) it i' the 
administrative ofllccs of the State of IlariHls. 

Bevond this the lulls winch arc sporadic Lontlnua 

Uons of tlic \\ esicrn Gliats running I,avt arj 
West instead of North and South widen out. A 
hundred miles awa\ even le^^ the counfrv h4^ 
become flat and sparsclj cultivated \ glance *i 
the map shows tliat not far awa> on the Nctih w 
the great Indian desert or as the verna^ilar has 
It, 'the land of death ** 
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Roughly speaking, Rajputana covers between 
four and five hundred thousand square miles. The 
story of the rise of the Rajputs who gave their 
name to the land has been given in earlier pages 
and needs no repetition, but since the way lies for 
many miles through this tract of Native States, it 
will be as well to understand exactly what is the 
nature of a Native State Including Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore and Kashmir, the Native 
States of India cover an area of six hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand square miles, and contain a 
population of about sixty-two millions five hun- 
dred thousand There are altogether more than 
SIX hundred of them, but many are so small as to 
oe little more than a fairly large English estate 
With two exceptions. 

Native State has any 
independence, and these, 

Hyderabad and Nepal, both 
of which are on different 
footings, do not come within the 
scope of this volume. The lack 
of independence, however, does not 
mean that the rulers have no powers 
On the contrary, they have powers 
ranging from little more than the 
right to collect their rents to capital 
powers, though this last is very 
rare indeed on -account of 
the fact that the advance of 
socialism in the West has in 
no way affected the idea 
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the divine nght of kings in the Last. To those 
who intend to tra\cl in India for a short period no 
better ad/ice can be gixcn than to read Sir John 
Strachc} s book “ India Us Administration and 
Progress ’ For the benefit of those x\ho hi\c not 
read this book, and because no better description 
could be given, 3 quote from n hat he writes therein 
on this subject — 

The term Native States H opt to conve) the 
ide that thc> are Indian natlcmahtirs evhtin^ in 
the mid t of our great forcipn dominion. Thli 
Indeed t the popular En|;]i»h belief. ItWa umed 
that io our conque I of IndU «e Impo<ed our rule 
on people* who bad prcriou gorrmed hr 

prince* of their oun race that «e took tlie place of 
anaent natite d>natUc-« nhlch «e dr tr )rJ and 
that having kept f>f ourselrr* the mere taluaWc 
pronnee we have for me reasem ’t aruthrr 
allo«ed some pK rtions of India i retain iheir naU\ 
govemmenu No suppCKiiion couU he rm rr con 
irary l fiCL W'hm nflrt the death of Xurang/th 
In i”©* (he '! »ghul Fmpire was break ng up a 
cramblc en urd f»r the fragment anJ Ihl 
lasted through thcKreatcr pact of the c ght enth 
nnd the earl cr p»rt f the nincternlh emturj 
The chief comp^*t»l w Juimg ihe iruj gle »rtr ib 
Maratha ihe 'lab mrJan p » » / V utJ rrn 

India and ihe Eogll b Th UiK'f I arc f II I *1# 
nngh h hut il c olher cmiprlil f L J n Ktirr 
I tie il an ur nn All «I kc »crc f *fc gn<r It 
ihc c nintrle* fur »!itch ifK-p •rf rnj o,. 

Sir John then gv'o on i <|uoto fr im r Affird 
Lvalla IfU//r VW/ t and f w rra niMvIiubw II 
be obvious to th e «b » arc ao|«ainlrJ »rib IrJ a 
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and ihc recent attiludc of two governments towards 
It, I w’lll include this extract — 

“ One of the popul ir notions in England and Europe 
regarding the cstabli‘'linient of the Engiibh Em- 
pire in India is that our conquests absorbed 
nation ilitics, displaced long seated d\ nasties, and 
levelled incient nobilities. These ire sonic of the 
self- iccusations b\ which the average home-keeping 
Englishman justifies to himself the indulgence of 
sitting down and casting dust on his head whenever 
he looks b ick upon the exploits of his countrymen 
in India — an ittitudc which is observed bj foreigners 
with suspicion or imp itience .iccording to their in- 
sight into English character Vet it would be easy 
to prove that one important reason why the English 
so rapidly conquered India was this that the 
countries which fell into our hands had no national- 
ities, no long-seated ruling dynasties or .incient 
aristocracies, that they had, in f.icL, no solid or 
permanent organisation of the kind, but were, 
politically, treasure-trove, at the disposal of the 
first who, h iv'ing found, could keep The best 
proof that in these countries the English destroy- 
ed no organised political institutions is the his- 
torical fact that in the countries which they annex- 
ed none such had been left for them to destroy 
On the other 
hand, where in- 
digenous politi- 
cal institutions 
of long standing 
still exist, it IS 
the English w'ho 
have sav ed them 
from destruc- 
tion ” 
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NaU\e States ma> be rouf;hI> Ui\ided into three 
classes, the Mahometan, Rajput and Maratha and 
It should be noted that with feu uxccpiions none 
arc older than our own rule for ilicir Chiefs rule 
as a result of conquests concurrent with ours. In 
man> respects the Native States arc on the same 
plane as Ireland The difFcroncc is that while 
Ireland his parhamentarj ixprescntatlon and can 
raise Its voice in the legislature of the foreign 



A r*fci» 

nation the inhabitant of a \atn c Stnte cannot d ' 
so because there is no such rcpfeventaiion for the 
simple reason tint the prev viling igm ranev nialca 
It Imposstlile I o show liou fiicigii I ilic ruirr to 
the ruled one ma) look at Ilvdcrahad The papula 
tion Is almost cniirch Hindu >ct the Niram i' a 
Mahomedan a mcml»er i f am thcr race vnj pr a-ti 
calK all Ins hi^^h ofiicials arc Mali or fan The 
diffcr-ncc helttcen the two race is v' j re n thai In 
comparison Alsace I » rfainc iv in an ideal p. s, i n 
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The Hindu States are equally governed by foreign- 
ers, for Gwalior, Indore and Baroda under existing 
dynasties are modern institutions dating only from 
the middle of the eighteenth centur}’’ These three 
“Maratha ” States have a population of about six 
millions, and yet there are no Maratha except the 
rulers and followers But for the intervention of 
the British, Rajputana would now be a series of 
Maratha States Writing of Gwalior, Scindia, 
Its head. Sir Alfred Lyall says, is “the represen- 
tative cf the single family of a successful captain 
of armies who annexed in the last century all the 
territory he could by his hands on, and whose son 
finally encamped so long in one place that his camp 
grew into his capital some sixty years ago . 

He IS a despot of the ordinary Asiatic species, 
ruling absolutely the lands which his ancestor 
seized b}'^ the power of a mercenary army ” 

The real Rajput States, however, are different 
Here ancient forms of government have been 
preserved, and the Chief represents chiefdom 
which has descended m one family for genera- 
tions, sometimes for one thousand years Many 
States are termed feuda- 
tory, but the term is 
misleading and has come 
into use, as Sir Charles 
Aitchison says, “ merely 
from want of a better or 
more convenient term to 
denote the subordina- 
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tion of temtonal so\creignttes to a common 
superior, combined with the oblifjation to d ischarfic 
■certain duties and render certain services to that 
supenor 

How these sen ices have been rendered is seen 
m the hfstorj of the Mutint when in Ixrrd 
Canning s t\ ords thee served as a breakwater to the 
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Storm wJiicli would otherwise hav c swept o\cr in 
ono^rcatwavc \lmosl wiilioul etccpinn thc'C 
fcudator) States remained true f<» iis in tint 
hour of trouble In Oueen \i tiria 

proclaimed Impress of India llic Iwncfi »*I 
efTctt on the ciuntr) has l*een inwonceivaMc 
Were llriiish vupremaev irt In ha removed fl**" 
jeara vvi'uld cc a return to Ihc old i ■'fiditt 
and in Ic>s tiun live >cars more anvivhv >• 
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probably hold the land How far we have 
improved the condition of the Government of 
India can be seen from the words of General 
Sleeman in his report on Oudh — 

“ The King did not pretend to concern himself with any 
public business His ambition was limited to that 
of being reputed the best drum-beater, dancer and 
poet of the day Sometimes he might be seen 
going in procession through the streets of Luck- 
now, beating the drum tied to his neck Singers, 
fiddlers, poets, eunuchs and women were his only 
associates The Prime Minister, a consummate 
knave, after keeping an enormous share for him- 
self and his creatures, distributed the revenue and 
patronage of the country The fiddlers controlled 
the administration of civil justice , that of criminal 
justice was made over to the eunuchs , each of the 
king’s favourites had authority over some court or 
office through which he might make a fortune for 
himself The minister kept the land revenue, every 
office was sold, commands in the army were put up 
to auction every season, or oftener, and the purchase 
money was divided among the minister, the singers, 
the fiddlers and the eunuchs The minister was as 
inaccessible as the king himself Petitions and 
reports were usually made over by him, if he gave 
any orders at all, to the commander-in-chief, who 
was an infant, to the king’s chamberlain, a foot- 
man or coachman, chief fiddler, eunuch, barber, 
or any person uppermost in his thoughts at the 
time ” 

To-day if you give your servant a rupee to pay 
to another native he draws his commission simply 
because he has handled the money When ques- 
tioned on the subject, if he gives any explanation 
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IN RAJPUTANA—FROM ABU TO 

AJMER. 



T IS advisable that some 
definite conception of the 
meaning- of the term 
“Native States” and 
our relation towards 
them should be held, 
and having given it for 
the benefit of those to 
whom the subject is new, 
a start may be made into the land of Native States 
The first stop of special interest, after leaving 
Ahmedabad, is at Abu Road In itself Abu Road, 
the small tract surrounding the railway station, 
has little or nothing to offer It is from here, how- 
ever, that the journey is made to Mount Abu, the 
finest sanatorium or hill station in central V/estern 
India The journey IS seventeen miles and is a 
revelation to those unaccustomed to travelling 
in India There is but one form of conveyance — a 
two-horse tonga Judging by appearances the 
tonga would seem to have been devised solely with 
the idea of combining the maximum chances of 
discomfort with the minimum of utility In practice 
a tonga is by no means uncomfortable, and making 
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allowance for the fact that it is not slung on the 
best springs the joumc> along the five miles of 
flatand the rcmainlngtwcKc which run up the side 
of a mountain is dlstlncth enjoyable Later I 
shall desenbe other modes of travelling less to be 
commended but here there is provision for the 
sahib and that is all that claims attention 

A few hundred )ards from the station the road 
runs over an Irish bodge, which fortunatcU is 
usuall) dr) A mile further has been erected a 
magnificent bridge over the enormous riverbed 
in the centre of which tnckics a tin) rivulet, tlic 
Banas. Be}ondliclhc Aravalh Hills masses of 
dense forest, from winch during the monsoon me 
rain pours off making the lianas and the I.oni 
raging torrents. Tlic first four miles are taken at 
a hand gallop Tlicn the ml like pomes are clnngcJ 
and the long ascent commences I nm a gentle 
slope up the side of a spur of the hill the road leads 
on to steeper climbs. South of Bomba) there are 
manv similar roads to l»c found up the K hats 
here this IS the soblar) invtance and a vcriubfc 
paradise after the mono onv f the plain hd It 
IS said lint It Is a long lane that has no turning 

It IS ctjusllv a 
long lane that 
IS all turnings- 
ScarccK a hun 
dred vards in ten 
miles has the 
shglitest preten 

Uf Tf T 4 
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lions to besfrai^ht The side of the hill, beneath 
the mass of «Trecn which complctel} covers it, is 
rough, rugged and steep. 7'hc road does not run 
along the side of this hill , it has been cut out of 
It and the upper side in man) places shows 
the marie of the crowbar w'hich made the pockets 
for the d} namitc which blasted out the track 
If the lourney be taken shortly after the monsoon 
there will probably be gaps w'herc the torrent from 
the almost pei pcndicular slope above has washed 
away half the road Then the Public Works 
Department steps in and builds up the gap vdiich 
yawms into space. A new' road has been constructed 
half-w'ay up the lull, making the lourney slightly 
longer, but it avoids a climb up the side of a 
cliff w'hich IS only pass- 
able because the road has 
been cut in a zig-zag so 
steep that the inside w'all 
of one road is the outside 
w^all of the road above 
it, mounting in this way 
by over a dozen turns for 
more than a mile To 
the right as the ascent is 
made, when within a 
mile of Mount Abu, the 
view IS into a valley, a 
perfect V with incredibly 
steep sides each over 
five thousand feet in 
height 
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One could liardls choose a tract of Land o\er 
a^hicU it is Itss dcsiiaWe to rule One half \s a 
sand) soil xvliicli parches up irithtn a few' weeks 
of the monsoon Uavmp water as \aluahlc ascham 
pa^ne The other half is dense forest of a kind 
that IS icr) little use unless one happens to Ire 



A t> > t I 

(ond of -.lioi'tmi, a trail if ilic pre cm Ha > la 
keeps Ins State as Mtictit piss-cscvl as a st i li 
prou'iC moor 

Miunt Ahu ii'.cU I ^^mcrln o^ a vrUM u 
Ustal a s-inat rium f r lliiii U J' d r 

summer rc^Jen e if itie I hi* jI t r ' ♦ 

Uaipwiara the \icn t ■» ilir 1 ovc rn r 1 fi 'i 
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IS not British temtorj A )carl\ rent is paid fir the 
station and to all intents and purposes it is under 
Bntish rule Net if an> senous alterations arr 
contemplated b\ the British ofTictals thei must l>c 
sanctioned b) the Rao and if the Rio desires to 
make changcsBrilish permission lias to be obtained 
The hill station is, in fact rented to a Power more 
powerful than the landlord, and fortunalch dis 
agreements rarcl) if c\cr inse Tlie miliiin 
force of Sirohi consists of two puns one hundred 
and eight ca\alr> and hundred foot soldiers 
so that a senous disagreement would he a \cra 
one sided afTair the mere so when u is considered 
that the chief use of the guns is to fire salutes and 
of t)je soldiers to form a guard-of honour 

I have said that the climb to Mount Ahu is 
along the side of tlic Aravalll Range Sin^tl) n i 
so but aciuall) the mount is a huge prcvipi 
lous granite island Hie scltlcmenl itself is a 
revelation of lh.aui\ The roads which wander 
ov cr the rugged summit ire so sleep that varrfage 
irafTic IS forbidden after n ccfiAin point and ihe 
common mode of convc>ancc for those wh> ire 
not nding is the rickshaw The residence of tlie 
{iriif r\ rnothwn of Ka^putana is omcwliat di 
appointing !»ut m front of it strcii.lics the » fC4t 
lake which K the gem of the place llns i the 
largest heet tf water In the State per tied m 
real Indian topsv lurv) fashlt n « n t ir i p ‘ a 
mountain wlnle the plains l*c! 'w are at 1 If 
the ariis cr the per n » h» need re f 'f t 
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Abu IS ideal for the curiosit} Iiuntcr there is little 
About a mile from the hotel is the chief spot of 
interest the Dilwara or /Jr-d/roru temples 
There are file temples in alland the) arcpcncnilv 
regarded as the most beautiful Jain work in India 
The largest has three stories and is dedicated to 
Rishabhanatli, the first of the Tirthankars men 
ivhom the Jains ha\c deified and nou worship 
Inside the main hall of this IS a gold cohered nnr 
blc image or four sided figure called a chixurnnkli 
Outside this is the portico supported b> MXlecn 
columns on each side To the north is Hcnclia 
sahs temple wink to the south cist is the 
temple of AdisNam another mmc for Ki*«lnldi3 
nath ind Gorakinlanchan To the wcit of the 
central chaumukh arc the two finest tenipks of all 
dedicated to \dinitha (still mother name f r 
Risliabhinitli) and opposite it the temple oi 
Visiupala ind 1 cjilipila The ditc of the former 
Is traced in in inscription winch has been iransUted 
to read Simvil loH-S (i e \ I) loii) In tlu 
blessing of Amin \ tniala«>.ili built the temple t 
Adtnallii this phic records its repair in San Nat 
it/ 0 (A D n3 ) on MonJix the ninth da) of the 
liglil forlniKht of Jilslha 

1 erguson in iS <» i rote Were iwcnii per n% 
asked which of thcAc two temples were lie tn ' 
bcaulifnl a large maioriir would 1 think 1 1 » 
their N stc in fiNour »f the rtn re m Jem i i 
which is ruh and ciiil*efant m i man ent i> 
extent not casik c necived In me n faml Jr ’ 
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the iiMKil forms of llimlu arcliilcciurc. 'flic 
tlifiorencc hciuccii ilie tv\o Is rmioli the same that 
c\i‘'is hetween llie choir of Wcsiimnsier Abbe) 
ami the Iloim \ 11 tlnpel that st.uuls hchiiul it " 

‘siirrouiulinvi (his temple oi \ im.il.is.ih is a lart;e 
court) ard u iih cloisters m the suies of uliich .iie 
fift) -fu e celK, the most inteicstmi^ i>f which arc 
the two in tiie siwith-west corner, in one of which 
IS the liqure of \mhaii, a familiar i^ocklcss al\\a)S 
.issocirted wiili \eminaih, wliile \eminalh himself, 
a huge black tiod, is in the nc\i cell 

E\tcrnall) the temple is plain and the porch ib 
bO meagre .IS to gi\ e <i feeling of tlis ippoinlment 
But a few \ards lead to a sight which is unequalled 
Internall) there is sc.ircel) a square inch that is 
not the w ork of the c<ir\or Constmcied of white 
marble, v Inch has turned )cllow from age in places, 
the pillars, the roofs, the w'alls sl.iiul out as delicate 
in their tracer) as the w.ills of a lioncycomb 
Not content with the usual surface carvings which 
are to be found throughout India, here each part 
stands out a separate item of one perfect whole. 
Most people have seen specimens of Chinese ivory 
carving and w'ondered how' the balls wuthin balls 
have been carved There is nothing that can be so 
well compared with this Chinese work as this court- 
yard stretching out one hunared and fifty feet by 
ninety There is no w'ord which expresses the feel- 
ings as the sight first bursts upon one through the 
opened door 
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As one grows more accustomed to the efTect it is 
possible to pa> attention to the detail The nine 
elephants ha\e been despoiled of some of their 
onginal beaut) when thc\ represcnicd the pro- 
cession of the merchant Vimahsah and his fimtli 
to the temple. It is related that once, in I ng/and 
a Bishop unveiled a tablet vvliich, through the 
fault of the mason in omitting four words read 
** To the glorv of God and of with the usual 
details which follow Tlicrc is often somclhini. in 
Hindu temple construction which recalls this to 
thi mind 

Hindu art too often strikes the \\ estern mind as 
birarre and the figures to l>c seen here arc hardiv 
of the nature tint one expects to find iii a religious 
place elsewhere than in the last Hut the work 
manslup is uch that criticism <’f the conception 
IS imposslblt Tlic temple of \ astupala is sepa 
rated from the court bv a picixcd crecn of opv ii 
tracer) the onlv one of that age a little rude 
and hcav \ it must he confes eJ hut sidl a finr 
work of Its kind Behind it arc ten clcphints 
of verv cxtiuisUc wcrkniansnip anj with rich 
trappings sLuIpiurct! with the mf t cMpu 
precision The Mogra Uau ha-^ urned ofi it ^ 
riders but in this case the li s i ni i so great 
ns behind each clcpliaiil is a m he c mtaminj 
statues in alto relievo vf iho'C wh ’ i(tr if 
werc!ol>c mounted on ihcm I here arc Xavtn 
pala with Ids one wife Tejapala with t»’t arj 
ibcir uncle wh ' ccmsioltavc Iren MtrJ witf 
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three— in short, the whole famil\ part^ Tlic men 
arc fine looking fellows, all with lonq flouing 
beards the ladies are generally sbarp-vjsaged 
sour looking dames. * Verj true in lu^toncnl fict 
b«t sadI} inadequate as a desenpnon of one of 
the finest combinations of cartings wluth India 
holds. 

Next m beaut} to the Dilwara temple tliough 
of ft pcf/<*ctl} difTtrcnt mturc is the lake tvJnch 
nestles between hills on three sides. Herr four 
thousand feet abotc sea let cl lies the \akhi TaUo 
or \ail Lake, so called because it is siippo cd to 
lm\c been dug out at one scoop 1)\ a ininsi nail 
Around the edge of the water runv n winding path 
shad) in places md at others Inrt to the mcriilrNs 
sun hut the Tir iscool and vtlicn the riikslnw snd 
Its coolies nrt left out if "‘ght it might well 
be Cunibcrhnd Derwtnioiitr I'nb Cumberland 
improttd b\ the luxurnnl foliage which vv>vcr 
fndn c\cr)wlicfc wluri there is water ii upP' it 
ji To the north and soutli of th». lake the 
htll rises stccpl} imj on ilu. face of the iattrr 
side enn t>e seen black spots tht homes tavr 
dwclJf/s On iJjc opposite side of the water tie 
hflf IS more rugge^f but fn the ciicrgcri a pidr 
runs up the ti'pint St point whence one san 1 s •- 
down tui the taberej biingil ws aid ihc lal 
blinking half in shadow lialf in a gl»f 
light or awa\ oscr the unWvken j’atn t 
where another range if lull ri rs I'tuc vn tf e 
lioriron 
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In the opposite direction (ott*ards Diliran lies 
a low range with mother larger ranpcofhill5cl-)«;c 
behind It Hereon the south-eastern lull is the 
ancient site of Onndrtxatr but to-<Ia\ little re 
mains The Maliomcdan Sultans of AhmeJabnJ 
the Thakurs of Girwar exen the Uto of Sirohi 
liimself liax c allon cd the marbles of the old tt mples 
to hi. taken nua) to be built into new houses; to K 
burned for hmc As a site of inlcrtst it should Ik 
MSited but It IS a painful Msit for the glon of (he 
past Ins left Old) a ghost to tell of Its cMslcnec 

Pron the hiU the long descent is made u the 
railwa) in tin phin Iglow Once mori. the pace Is 
a hand gallop the tongi lurches from siJt to stJ«, 
corners ire taken with i sudden icrk Icmni. I u( 
inches to spir< first lictwten the wheel itid the 
rock igiin between the whtel and the low wall 
which gmrd i drop of i thoiisind feel ^ctBl.Cl 
dents ire ilmo I unknown ItwTson thisi'iun 
wird JourniN tint I saw ms first Ilhll hokme fir 
his Mipper As a miller of fict there Were iw ' ^ne 
cirri ing in old gun the « Ihcr a Ik>** inJ a d /rn 
arrows ll\ those who know him the Uhd is 
appn laicd as one of the Imcst of spt>rl mrn in ihr 
world There IS another \icw whitti I <jm tc wnfi 
acknowledgments to a tiiimouriM wluve lumeis 
unktu u n 

\ M iini, lUiil ehicftain laJ licarJ * f the 
of a w nJcffiil u her n»mcJ Dfona » f ihrlbval 
house of Karon; Jir /mrnrsfJ all tfir » 
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HasLinapur and begged to be taught the use of a 
bow and arrows Now the Bhils dwelt in the 
southern hills , they were faithful to their word, 
but addicted to robbing villages, though not yet in- 
structed in the use of the bow Drona refused to 
teach the young chief, saying it would be a sin to 
teach a Bhil the use of the bow. So he returned 
to his country in sorrow, but he made an image of 







Where R^lIw■lJS arc yet unknonn 


Drona and did homage to rt and shot arrows 
before it until he became an archer ” But for the 
best description of <1 Bhil one must turn to another 
description quoted in the same place “ A Bengali 
student being asked to describe a Bhil in some 
cximin-ition ga\ c the original reph — ‘The Bhil 
IS a black man, but more hair\ , he first shoots 
^ou ihrouqh the bod\ with an arrow and tl en 
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throws >ou into a ditch b\ this\ou nn\ kno\ 
the Bhil 

Essenttall\ the Uhil is a robl>cr and l»c Is not 
abo\c canning out the atrful deeds described hi 
the Babu but once he becomes % our fncnJ \ ou havi 
a friend for hfi. As shikarics Bhils ire unrivalled 
in India and man\ an 1 nphshmin who has '•hot 
sinCL childhood would like to l>c ascertain with 
hi5 rifle IS the Blill is with his l>ow 

1 slu t no nrr 'w m the iir 
It fell to cirih I know not wlier*. 

Tliai IS not the Bhil s mvlhoJ If Ins shot mt 
carrivshc lius a rock and hrenks Ins arrow so 
lie Ivam*. to hit ind hits iunrlv wtfv lime 

Tlierc IS htilc doubt that the Blnls were the 
ruling, race in Western India I>ckre the advent 
of lilt Uajputs ind thouf:h the variclv ot ivpes 
shows there must have been front iimc ti' time 
idmiMiire of l»Ic4>J >etlhe> remain aptrt 

1 dc piscd rate tnicnscl) uspicious of civ ili itioii 
III nlnioM ever) bibit lie Bhil is di iinct from 
ibc Hindu Instead of livini. in vilU),c ^.alhrr 
inL.s tf rude mud liuls be lives in a liotiv. set 
apart perched on some rising sp >1 an I surrogn led 
With a stout fence 

An escccJin^.lv mtcrestin^, kapitm 

Barnes w as rca 1 on ihc sul j t i f tfic Bfiit* I ' ff 
#br *sr jrtv 1 f \t| and hr l« »s coUrvlri pr t i\ U 
mote inf rmaiion than !»a ever c 

Ix-fi re 
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One of their characteristics is their capacity for 
amusement They are always ready to dance, and 
a crowd of two to three hundred engaged in this 
IS a not uncommon sight Broken up into groups 
they perfoim to the music of drum and cymbal, 
singing the while either traditional songs or 
others of a semi-religious type Fond as they are 
of such exhausting exercise as dancing, they are 
strongly averse to manual labour This was 



A Group of Rajputana Dancing Girls 


shown in the great famine of 1S99-1900, when, 
though practically robbed by the failing monsoon 
of their usual mines of wealth, the mohwa, mango, 
chironji, temriia-iinis, all trees fairly plentiful in 
the forest, rather than take part in relief works, 
they sold their jewellery, their household utensils, 
anything rather than work, and Avhen ever} thing 
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saleable had gone tooL to the war path to live on 
loot, wandcnngolT into the forest too often to die of 
starvation Two \ ears later when signs of famine 
again appeared thc) had learned their Ics on and 
first a few then many came to the relief works 
for help 

In religion the Hhils are animfvnc and have a 
tcndcnc) to worship with a view to propitiate anj 
thing the) do not understand suJi as the mam 
fcstation of great power or an object of unusual 



A SM rr vw 


shape or form Hut ihiN docs not c vervH ml 
their reverence f r ACrlam irci. "Inch firm the 
chief source of their fo>J and wcahh s!u»s i 
sense of utihlv 1 hen t k* animal wt rsinp Incfis 
of thc 1 1 cm of thc tribe iscvmni n and the f 
aJoptu n of the Hindu Ivab ^ aur h ** 

elephant and Ilanuman the m nkre ^ I arr 
I rol ahlv on tin ac ouoi i f the Ilrahnio n im » 
as n Unn^, t ' the HUd 

their V 1 Cap »in |l rres J j <- 

s. rrc 3 tnls «li h C\ mpAfe r » * i Tt t 
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of early civilised Europe. The first ceremony 
of a marriage, for instance, is the offering of a 
libation to the goddess Earth to ensure her 
blessing on the union, that it may be fruitful and 
fortunate Child marriage is unusual and a 
matter which distinfjuishes the Bhils from the 
Hindus in this respect is that the wife brings 
no dowry So too the re-marriage of widows, 
usually to a brother-in-law, is common Usually 
the bridegroom’s family sends a present to the 
bride’s parent wherewith to buy her a trous- 
seau and to prepare a feast, but in cases of 
poverty the bridegroom will sometimes go to the 
bride’s house, working there for years No money 
IS paid, but the pair live as man and wife from the 
commencement 

The actual marriage ceremony is 
ofthe most quaint description Feasts 
have been given and no work is done 
for several days Each day the bride- 
groom sends an arrow tipped with J / 
haldt or turmeric to the bride, who is 
also being feasted. Invitations to the 
wedding consist of leaving a handful 
of nee on the guest’s door-step On 
the appointed day the bridegroom 
receives his guests, who each place a 
present in the dish which stands in 
front of him 

The journey is then made to 
fetch the bride On arrival at the 




8 
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house he touches the garland o\cr the door 
wTth his sword, costing him a tax of four annas 
to the \illagc policeman Tlicn on entenng 
he IS met bjthebndes brother who steps upon 
his foot and non eight annas has to be paid 
Then the bndc appears. She is dressed in white 
with the edge of the garment stained jellow 
Her snri is then tied to the groom s and 

the tno sit facing the cast, the bride on the left. 
A bundle consisting of a little \cllon dted nee 
one pice, and a betel nut is pul in her hands a cloth 
IS thrown o\ cr them and the man takes it from lier, 
using one hand on!) Tlien comes the essential 
part of the ccrcmon) A peg is dn\cn into the 
ground and around this the) circle sc\cn times 
from right to left the bridegroom leading four 
times and the bride three After this comes a 
still stranger function In the Milage refuse 
heap has liccn buried a small basket containing 
betel nee and a pice Thc\ arc led to the spt-*t 
and told to find it The female relations of the 
successful one then commence to ahusc the female 
relatives of the other and this has l)ecome ijuitc i 
formidable ccrcmonv for the httlc ofTcncrs if 
cverjdav life ItCkome magnified a lninJrr 1 
limes Then the Tam a hevdman i f ihr 1 ti !e 
village stands up and xa)s ThI | irl h »s 
now l>cen given fs )ou If her clnra trr is I » t 
jou must inf’rm me Ifanvof v on kill 1 ef I > 
s«ord < f arrow or sti k hrf fjmdv y»ill laic if c 

revenge of M Hxl If she die a i at ir jI dr vili line 
will be no claim acairtsi you 1 1 e n a pos. r i u< n 
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IS formed, and the party sets out for the bride- 
groom’s house when the refuse-heap ceremony is 
re-performed. Three days later the bride returns 
to her parents for a few days and then leaves their 
house for good 

“ Each stage of the marriage ceremony,” says 
Captain Barnes, “ is marked by special songs, sung 
by the women of the family, with the assistance of 



Cloth-Workers 

the minstrels {dholts) specially engaged A 
collection I have made shows that they are usually 
vulgar, if not obscene, the main point being the 
abuse of the female relatives of the bride or bride- 
groom as the case may be ” 

Less curious but still characteristic are the 
lengthy funeral ceremonies 

Up to 1S27 the Bhils had been so turbulent that 
It seemed only possible to adopt a policy of 
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extermination Then Outram was appointed b) 
Eiphinstonc, the then Go\crnor to attempt paciFi 
cation Witlia be/jinninc<5f ntnc Naiks be /bunded 
the l3hil Corps of KhanUesh, and a finer set of 
fighters could be found with difiicolfv Outram 
was given wide powers and before manr vears the 



n m- 4 •( AVa FmI 

ninl-t had become more or less accusti meJ t * a 
regime of peace 

1 stopped mv first two Hhds t > I vit » f f i " 
bow and arrows and rvcrttulh t i Mitrinf r 
wo fut>ees Had there / centime tsar^uc ft 

would prv haldv l»asc pari t wuh l! rm f r ! df »♦ \ 

anounl I’Ut iljffe was a ir a n Jt H r » ft r f 
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calling for urgcnc), and u is hard to barter v^nh a 
man tvhosc language resembles Zulu vrith the 
clicks replaced bj the gurglings of a pupp> chew* 
ing soap 

The Hhils ma) be robbers, they mav be amongst 
the least ctMlizedof thcabongincs of India and }ct 
perhaps the) arc not so bad an thc> would seem 
v.hcn compared with their neighlKMirs One of the 
faults of the Rajput is his exceeding cxtntagance 
in the matter of marriages and funenls. Often a 
family IS ruined for generations through some 
desirable alliance basing been contracted, and 
some tx'cnt) )cara ago "ns founded a society for 
the abolition of tins waste It iskno^n an the 
IValfcrknf Aaj/'ufnt Jltt honnt Stibhn and h) it 
arc laid down rules which according to income 
limit the numl>cr of guestn pre entn and o her 
Hems at the ceremonies in question Uo" nreev- 
arj "as some such decision can l>c gMlicfcd fri-m 
one paragraph in the original rules which reads — 
nic amount of presentn fixed slioulj Iv accepted 
wlili thanks and distributed I»cb re witnesses. The 
recipients should not go to hreign ternior) 
nor should thc> (if disappv intcJ) use ahusitc 
language 

The Ilhil in rot so luj after all 

I fpm \bu KtaJ the joiirncs w s.«i iSr r ti 
country wlucli j cts m re and n ic f i » f 
A deviallOfi ma) made fri m 'laf*ar Jur 
//on fs Jodhpur the c*is o* lor <-s wt h I »» 
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gfivcn Its name to tlic popular nding breeches 
founded in the twelfth ccniur} b) a sonoflhe Maha 
raja of Knnauj Tlic cit) lies :n iht, midit of the 
great sand) plain which strctclics to the nortlunto 
Uie Bikanir desert. Here maj be seen numbers 
a particular class, the Bhats who except for n 
slight attention to gcncnl trading litc on the 
profits which in this land of ancestry arc certain 
to the expert m gcncalogj The tcrnlor) was 
conquered b) Akbar in is6i with the result that 
Udai Singh set out into the world and afterwards 
attained fame Three miles to the North lies 
Mandir where arc the tombs of the old Purihar 
Prince of Marwnr Continuing the journc) after 
the return to ^I‘trw^r a State known throughout 
India because of (he shrewdness of the Nlarwaris 
In business tspecHU) mono) lending the next 
Slop to be made is at Ajmer 

No at) in Central India contains such contras s 
as this On the one liand are ancient buddings 
on the other the great railvras works of the Ka; 
pulana NIalwa lNaiIwa\ 

To most people I think t?ic pearl of Ajmer 
must l>e tlir Ana 
sagar IjVc I r 
this prai r IS due 
to 1 1 fd { uti n 
Hr ( (rj I e ! )pJ 
in ruins t '■d »s it 
stand out 4 f^ii 
o' \ r-if 



O-S T. 




The Jhaira, a holy Tank near the Darpa, At'^t 
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ble, Viorth} of Shah Jehan who built »t After 
the dust of the cit) the water makes the spot an 
carthi) paradise The marble buildinps please 
the c)c b) thcjr perfect plainness the back 
pround of dark green, hides the liarrcn plain 
behind the unbroken line of the bund is the 
conception of a man who could nsc above pcliv 
detail It IS a place to dream in well called the 
Daulat Bagh the Garden of Splendour 

In the cil) is the usual quaint mature of hovels 
and magnificent buildings One of the movi 
interesting of these is tho Arhat-dtn ka Jhonf-ni \c 
called because Ahamash finding tlic original Jam 
temple converted it into a mosque in two and a 
half dav ^ or so it is alleged Icav ing as a result the 
finest specimen of carl) Mahomedan aixhliLClur 
now extant In recent vears much has iK^cn d ne 
to repair the havoc vvrout.lii bv time and thosewho 
had liult or no reverence for old monuments 
horiunatclv tlm lid*, of opinion has turned in time 
and the Covernment of India eonsiders monev well 
spent in such conservation recrrvts in fa t that v 
little maj l>e lev,itinialclv set aside ra h vear f 
the purpose 

The general plan of the Arlui is ample \ Ivfge 

f >of IS supported hv a quadruple ran; c 1 1 pIlUis, 

Tlic rivaf IS beaotilullv carved rv w of htite d r*rs 
iKtvsesn caiwh s t of f nir pillars fanlin jrJ t/v n 
in^ the central dsme \Ii i cthef fh^e *fe 
Ik ween f'rtv and fihv p Itars jn I ih^ *f tf 
marvels k* Nj^ncr l-» h tvars a J d e 
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Probably each is the work of one man left to de- 
sign with his chisel as he saw fit, for the custom of 
Jain builders was to describe the general plan and 
attend to it during construction, leaving, in a great 
degree, all the detail to the worker himself Tod 



Arhai-din-ka-Jhonpra Gate^\ay, Ajmer 

dates the Hindu temple as two years before Christ, 
but on this opinions differ very considerably 

According to an inscription the great mosque 
was completed during the reign of Altamash, prob- 
ably in 1200 A.D Here is the earliest example 
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ofapairof Muczztn towers pheej over the siJcs 
of the great arch From here the mcw extends 
over thccil} uhilc behind stands up the precipitous 
hill the fortress of the goatlierd An I’al uho 
gave hts name to the cli> AnFalgnincd i grant 
oftcmlors through suppljing milk to i mainland 
commenced building but the nork he did in the 
da> fell down at night so he transferred the she of 
his fortress The toucrand walls still rcmnn hut 
the palaces arc mere rums 

Close b) IS the Durga another ofilcsc quiet 
spots where reverential calm surrounds a dead 
saint This is an ohjectof veneration to NIalu med 
ansand Hindus alike ]i iv the tomhof (vhnan 
ud-dtn Chishtt who came to Ajmer in i Stvn 
he had made manv converts and stones are till 
told of the miracles he performed Hi gri>upif 
buildings has mucti Uiat is of iniercs Clo c t ■» the 
entrance stand two huge cauldrons called i/r* r 
Tver) >ear Is held a fes ival when these are filled 
With ^ mixture of nee spi csanJgAi or cljnhcJ 
butler Lsuall) the material is an offcnni. h) 
s< me rich Mahomedan who hears the whole c nt 

ion f >f the larger and jC » fff die smaller On 
tlic appointed da) fires are lit under the d/ » A 
speci il familv liolds the licfeJitarv riglil v f selling 
the mixture to the crowd winch csllr t and Iv- 
comes bodcnselv packed ilialmov crirnl is well nigh 
lmpN’"‘hlc The festival t v k pta e a fc d** • f-e 
f rclfcacheJ Ajmer l»Ji I wasf ft mi rm 

an 1 nglislif^an wh * hid svntnvc t I worn 1* e 
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ceremony. He is unlikely to repeat it. Perched 
on a point of vantage, the better to see what hap- 
pened, he found it impossible to get away The 
stench was intolerable, the howling of the mob 
deafening Wrapped up to the ears in cloths six 
inches thick, the officiating family commenced to 
scoop out the boiling mass Occasionally one 
would be overcome with the heat and the smell, to 
be earned awa}'’ and laid out to recover Boys 
swarmed round him scraping the greasy mess from 
hib clothes and eating the sacred offering, all the 
sweeter, perhaps, in that it was stolen On and 
on went the ceremony Those who could 
manage it gorged on the mess till compelled to 
he down somewhere to sleep off the effects of their 
beastiality It is a sight to be avoided 

Passing through another gate it becomes incom- 
prehensible that such an orgy should be possible 
here, even in the outer courtyard Here stands the 
tomb of Khwaja with beautifully trellised walls and 
massive silver doors Near it is a partially 
ruined mosque built by Akbar and another 
built of marble 
by Shah Jehan, 
still perfect both 
as to Its stone- 
work and Its sil- 
ver mountings, 
a sacred shrine 
viewed by Euro- 
peans, only 



Ajmer Club 
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through silver doors spcctallv opened and spccdtlv 
closed 

On the other side of the town lies a large white 
buildinjj wilh a tall minaret. Clustered round it 
in the large park arc other buildings all of hand 
some design Tins is the Fton of India called 
Ma)o College The idea was first mooted in 
1870 by I-rOrd Majo at the Ajmer Darhar the 
proposal being that a college should he founded 
cspcciall) for the sons of Rajput Cliicfs SuK 
scriplions were called for and 1 >n Coverrment 
doubling the amount assured sis lakhs were 
obtained subsequent!) to he inereascJ to ncarh 
seven and i)jfec*<juarrer lakhs which f'rm t)if 
endoumentfund Tlie park of one hundred and 
sixev seven acres was set out and the work 
commenced flic main building v isihle f 'r a lohj 
wav In thcsurrounding country waslmilthv Mikr 
Mani K I and opened hy the I arl of nofTeiin \n 
I'vSs This K the lug school and the hvsjrdlnj 
houses he further out m the park Ivvond the v in wl^ 
grounds firrccrealion 1 hr*c Cv>irling hoii\ 'are 
eleven in number ten being f »r 1 IinJuv an 1 • ae 
f ^ ^l^lu me Ini' 

In v:vinc cj'f' •* 
boU'C IS ihr I't 
0/ M d n I 11 

re^fM r i ( iJ e ii 
% ' ffin o '' t 1 
s* |ir lire • 
cn i 1 r * 
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tennis courts, a racquet court and gymnasium, 
swimming bath, and riding grounds, wliile stabling 
for one hundred and fifty horses is provided 

How excellent is the work done by this college 
can only be understood by comparing the boys’ 
present condition with the life they would be forced 
to lead at the Courts of their States The majority 
of the rulers of Native States are, in their w^ay, pro- 
gressive, shrewd gentlemen, but it is the result of 
their own powers of imitation and the fostering care 
of the Political Agents Education, as it is under- 
stood in the West, is rare The Mayo College is 
the training ground of the next generation of Chiefs, 
and through it India will have Chiefs who have 
benefitted by that training which a public school 
always gives The boys escape the enervating atmo- 
sphere of the Court, and one can well imagine that 
the influence of the harem is not of the best, getting 
in Its place the healthy life and competition of a 
school where they are still young princes but 
first and foremost school-boys Mr. Waddington 
has reason to be proud of the institution under his 
care The subjects taught include Sanskrit, the 
language of the holy writings, English, Hindi, 
Urdu, English and Indian History, Geography, 
Drawing, Mathematics, Law, Political Economy 
and Agriculture, while a new physics laboratory is 
in course of construction 

I 

The visitor not knowing India might look upon 
these boys as living in the lap of luxury Some 
of them do to a certain extent, some have barely 
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enough for the necessaries of life manj a \ounp 
prince though the lowest fees are onl\ Rs 40 
and the highest Rs 200 is unable to go to the 
college at nil 

Before returning to the cii\ a deviation enn l>c 
madetoa scene which is in iLs one of the 
wonders of Central India During thtjournev there 
ha«^ been ample opportumt) of seeing the r\ ot the 
peasant cultivator who forms as lord Cur/on 
loved to reiterate cightv per cent of the popii 
lation of India He tills his hnd uitlt Ins onen 
nnd a cumbrous wooden plough gathering his 
harvest h\ the handful a couple of centuries 
or more l>cl ind the agncultoral methods of to-Jav 
Here m Ajmer are the con tniction worlds of tlic 
Railwa) and another aspect can l»c seen thcnallve 
trained up to do the work for nhicli strikes have 
ohiained such lianj^ome wage f>r the nnli li 
artisan There is nothing out of date here A 
compressed air hammer heats iis devils talt v. 
sealing the jt ml «vf Iwoh »ler plates macluncrv 
which IS to lie seen tn «>nlv ihc largest engirecrmi 
works in I ni land is in the hands of a native wh > 
turns out V rr 
part » f 4 I's 
m ivf 'Ivc 
f f f> fo*J tv It 3I 
i"r VI I or-ar r 

I" tc 1 

»r t » » ' jlr 

IS I I ivt 





Interior of Temple, Ajmeri 
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little faults. An Englishman has to do se\cral 
)cars training before he can be trusted to u«;c many 
of these machines. Here arc natives men n)jo 
would otherwise probabl) be coolies or rjots 
doing the same work equall} well Onl> parts of 
the engines arc imported andthevc hccauvc India 
has not the demand to jiistif) n factor) which can 
onl) be run successful!) on an enormous vcalc 

There is much else to be seen In \jmcr 
Tlicrc IS the gaud) museum like temple of Sait 
Mulchand Ncmichand a red stone building which 
might be the lo) room of a millionaire bahv i 
there IS the great hill behind the citv from uht li 
to uitticss (he plain changing from the grev if 
carl) morning a^ It wakens into life 

Six miles nwav isPushgarh a sacred lake Here 
Hindus come to bathe hut ilic> are now tv mplam 
mg ihn tlic\ have been hoist on their own petard 
\\ hen Ana Sigar lake began todr> up the mtipgrrs 
vfcre in danger of dvmg Now ihcTnintrri a 
sacred animal— ncarl) all things that arc eserp 
lionalU iiglv orcxceptlOTull) pretty arc vicirJ an I 
followinc their rule of killing nothing ihr Hindu 
roped the mog2f Is on to hull xkcarisarddcp' itrl 
them In the lake at Pu Itgafh where tfirv fti^r 
flouri bed so exec dinglv that the p u H ' lu 
wtio f oes to lathr stand it i i if 

leaving an arm « f X Icr miecif ilrt» if dird 
hidci os sn n win h I s g up n t a 'i' v 
rnHsel As a pet It •" n upgrr i> a f d r a J if f 
HlrJcs arc r » t " * i 
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cm I OR \ND UD \IPUK 



irl\ si.irl fioin Aiincr 
hnni^s one to 
Clmor^arh early 
in the .tfternoon. 
Slowly the parched 
plain has given 
place to more fertile 



tanks 


eventually take the 
pl.ice of the small 


rugged stone hills 
which crop up at in(cr\als along the first part 
of the journey As far as passenger traffic is 
concerned, Chitorgarh exists but for tw'o things, 
the visitor to the rock fortress wdiich gives the 
district Its name and the visitor to Udaipur some 


seventy miles away 


Few^ cities, with perhaps the exception of Delhi, 
can boast of such an eventful existence The his- 
tory IS a long story of rival kings, of sacks, of won- 
derful heroism As one approaches in the tram, 
there rises an enormous fortress which becomes 
more and more like a castle as it draw's nearer A 
devious route from the railway station, made pro- 
bably on the State elephant which the official in 
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charfjcoflhc Fort places it llic Ufsposil of \i\>torN 
bnnps one to a fine old nincorcli briJpc o\cr the 
Gamcri A feu \ard«: further and a narrow ^atc 
isrcachcd ne)ond he narrou streets and tortu 
ous turnlnc^ \cailin;’ on to set another t, uc uhen 
the ascent of the rock hepirs, TIiom? uho ln\c 
made the jov«rne\ to Movmi Ahu ar au \tc of tlie 
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the heaviest of r odern artillery, yet its history 
reads otherwise Besides the mam road, with 
heav}'- gates placed at intervals and still kept under 
an armed guard, there are two other possible 
entrances to the fort, one called the Lakola, a small 
rugged pathway at the extreme north, and the other 
the Suraj Pol on the eastern face Standing four 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the plain 
the precipitous sides are covered with dense dhao 
jungle 

Of its history before 728 A D little or nothing 
IS known In that year, Bapa Rawal wrested 
It from the reigning chief, it being held for nearly 
eight and a half centuries when it was deserted 
after the storm and capture by Akbar 

In 1275 Lakumsi came to the throne and kept his 
court at Chitor, then one of the richest towns in 
India, when he was immediately attacked by Ala- 
ud-din Twice the fort uas attacked The first 
time It escaped destruction, though most of the 
defenders perished 

The second attack made by Ala-ud-din was 
ostensibly to capture Pudmini,the wife of Bheemsi, 
uncle of Lakumsi, and his guardian, Pudmini was 
a title bestowed only on the fairest A long siege 
availed nothing, and finding that he was unable to 
effect a capture, Ala-ud-din reduced his demands 
to a sight of the great beauty This was granted, it 
being stipulated that he should only see her reflec- 
tion in mirrors, a strange permission when all things 
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arc considered Rel) mg on the good faith of the 
Rajputs, be entered the cit> with onlj a small 
guard, saw the fair Pudmini and returned Equal 
ly relying on the faith of the besieger, Bheemsi 
accompanied his \ isitor to the gates Here he was 
ambushed earned off to Ala ud-din scamp and held 
as ransom for the surrender of Pudmini To sa\*c 



A Co«f Sr fO tk. 

the honour of the King she agreed lo he tikcn ns a 
prisoner to Delhi hut fatcrcouiiscK dci/sed a piot 

Ala ud-din was mformed that on the dai he 
Cl acuatcJ his trencher Vutitmm would be sent bui 
it was pointed out she would have to he acci>m 
panied in a manner befitting her siatus h\ her 
hand maidens— not onlv those wlio would follow 
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her to Delhi, but those who wished to come 
as a last mark of respect Strict orders were 
issued that the sanctity of the purdah was not 
to be violated Seven hundred covered litters 
proceeded to the royal camp. In each was 
placed one of the bravest of the defenders of 
Chitor, borne by six armed soldiers disguised as 
litter-porters They reached the camp. The 
royal tents were enclosed with kanats, the litters 
were deposited, and half an hour was granted for 
a parting interview between the Hindu prince and 
his bride They then placed their prince in a litter 
and returned with him, while a great number 
(the supposed damsels) remained to accompany the 
pair to Delhi. But Ala had no intention of per- 
mitting Bheemsi’s return, and was becoming jealous 
of the long interview he enjoyed, when, instead of 
the prince and Pudmini, the devoted band issued 
from their litters But Ala was too well guarded 
Pursuit w'as ordered, while these covered the 
retreat they perished to a man A fleet horse was 
in reserve for Bheemsi, on which he was placed, and 
in safety ascended the fort at whose outer gate the 
host of Ala was encountered The choicest of the 
heroes of Chitor met the assault With Girah 
and Badul at their head, animated by the noblest 
sentiments, the deliverance of their chief and the 
honour of their queen, they devoted themselves to 
destruction, and few were the survivors of this 
slaughter of the flower of Mewar 

Ala was defeated, and the siege was raised 
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In 1290 or 1303 — the date is gi\on \anousl) 
bv different authorities — Ala ud-din had reco\ered 
from his defeat and returned to the capture of 
Chitor Little by little he gained the southern 
poinL where the supposed remains of the trenches 
are still pointed out. What follows is perhaps 
the most wonderful stoiy of self sacnficc in the 
whole of history 

After a hard day amidu the defence the king 
was resting though unable to sleep — so goes tlie 
legend Suddenly appeared before Iiim the 
guardian goddess of Chitor She warned Inm 
that she must lia\e twelve ro)al victims as an 
offering, or the land will pass from th) line 
The vision w*as reported to Ins council of cliicfs 
but they refused to believe Inm But thej them- 
selves saw the vision that night Though 
thousands of barbarians strew the earth,” slic s.iid 

what is that tome? On cacli da) cnllironc a 
pnncc. Let the (umbrella) and the 

cliamara (tail of tlic wild ox on a gold handle 
used as a fl) switch) proclaim his sovcrcigntv and 
for three daj s let his decrees be supixmc on the 
fourth let him meet the foe and Ins Cato Then 
onl) ma) I remain. The Greek and Latin poets 
give stones not far different. 

\o sooner had the decree been acecpicd than 
a discussion arose as to which of the lirothcr*. 
should have the lionour of lieing the first victim 
Ursi as the eldest secured Ins claim Ajcvm ilir 
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next eldest, urged the same claim, but he was 
his father’s ^ favourite son, and at his pleading 
allowed his brothers to precede him Gradually 
all the brothers shared the fate until but Ajeysi 
remained 

Then the fair Pudmini called all the women to 
follow her A funeral pyre was lighted in a 



Drawing- Toddy 

great subterranean retreat, and the great procession 
of several thousand walked to their sacrifice For 
a moment Pudmini hesitated Calling to her her 
nephew she asked how her lord had fared in the 
strife before the end came The lad replied • 
“ He was the reaper of the harvest of the battle , I 
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followed his steps as the humble gleaner of his 
swjrd On the grey bed of honour he spread a 
carpet of the slain , a barbarian prince his pillow 
he laid him doun and sleeps surrounded by the 
foe. 

‘ How did my Io\e behiic ? she asked once 
more. 



A S^dlKwi. 

O I mother, replied the hd * hou further 
describe liis deeds uhen he left no foe to dread or 
admire him 

Site bade faren cM (o the bo) and 'Wth a smile 
Mid, M) lord will chide mj dch\ 

A moment later Pudmini the cliicf and the la^t 
of the women of Chitor had ihronn herself on 
the flames Tlic great Johar Minch will e>cr li\c 
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as the theme of India's greatest heroism, was com- 
plete , the twelfth ro}al head had fulfilled the 
sacrifice Yet Ala-ud-din marched into an empty 
city, wliere streets were covered with the brave dead. 
A little distance further he saw the smoke of the 
funeral p} re of her for whom he had been fighting 

To-day )’’ou can see the spot The local guide 
will point out a small dark hole which he regards 
with reverence. But whether this is the spot no 
one knows Since the great Johai the cavern has 
been closed, and superstition has placed a huge 
serpent, whose “ venomous breath ” darkens the 
light, as guardian of the cave 

And who after all would disturb it? After this 
sack Ajeysi escaped to Kailwarra in the heart of the 
Aravali mountains to be succeeded, at his father’s 
wish, by the son of Ursi 

Much time elapses before the history of 
Chitor emerges once more from comparative 
mediocnt}'- Bagh-ji, prince of Deola, claimed 
Avhat Ursi had claimed He was crowned king 
that he might be sacrificed to the goddess 
The son of Boondi and Deora Raos of Jhalore 
and Aboo had formed the most powerful force 
ever sent to subjugate the rock island of the 
plains The besiegers gained their ground, and 
once more the great Johar was performed 

The infant Oodey Singh (or Udai SinghJ was 
placed in the charge of Chuka Sen Dhoondera, 
by whom he was carried out of all danger 
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Meanwhile, all the cxplosi\es that could be 
gathered together were heaped in a huge magaainc. 
Kurnavati mother of the pnnce, led the wa> and in 
a flash tliirteen thousand more victims laj to the 
charge of the ‘ barbarian invaders 

Then the gates were thrown open and the Deola 
chief led his men in a wild rush which tlic\ knew 
to mean but one thing Chilor was a cit\ not of 


I 

t 



A II b 

the dead but of the dMng On all sides Ia> 
corpses and those from whom the last flicker of life 
was passing 

The c arc other talcs of heroism it Chitor 
Bunbeer the usurper plotted to kill the mx \ ear 
old bo) Udai Singh One night when the lad 
was sleeping after Ins cicning mcil suddenlv the 
nurse heard scrcims comingfrom the female pilice 
Just then a servant came lo take awaj the fcmanis 
of dinner The Uana he said had l>een killed 
With a sudden fear she placed the Mcepmk 
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Ijoy in a fruit basket and, covering him witli 
lea\es, ga\e it to the Ban beseeching him to carry 
It from tlie fort Then she placed her own son in 
the empty cradle, and when Bunbeer entered saw^ 
him eommit the murder w'hich he liad plotted in 
vain. 

The secret w^as kept Tod carries the story to 
Its end I w'lll quote only of the flight. 

“ The faithful servant w'as aw^aiting the nurse 
in the bed of the river some miles w^est of Chitor 
and fortunately the infant had not aw'oke until he 
descended the cit}' They departed for Deola 
and sought refuge w'ltli Sing Rao, the successor 
of Bagh-ji, w'ho fell for Chitor Dreading 

the consequences of detection they proceeded 
to Dongerpur Raw^al Aiskarn then ruled this 
principaht}', wdiich, as w'ell as Deola, was only a 
branch, but the elder branch, of Chitor With 
e\ery wush to afford a shelter he pleaded the 
danger which threatened himself and the child in 
such a feeble sanctuarv Pursuing a circuitous 
route through Edur and the intricate valleys of the 
Aravalli, by the help and wuth the protection of its 
wild inmates, the Bhils, she gained Komulmeer ” 
Here the child was placed in the hands of Assa 
Sah, a Jam, by whom he was adopted for 
protection and for the sake of safety declared 
to be his nephew^ Seven years' passed before the 
secret was discovered, Avhen the boy was placed in 
the charge of the Kotairo Chohan, the great wise 
‘elder of Rajasthan, or, as we call it to-daj^ 
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Rajputana He had, it appears known the secret 
throughout but there being some doubt he ‘ate 
off the same platter with him than which no 
more proof he could devise 


Such IS the early hiMorj of the djnast) which 
descends through the thnllmg historj of Chitor 
and such is the histon of the rock fortress itself 
To-dav It is deserted, its inhabitants being but a 
few pnests who attend to the ancient temples and 
an equally small number of r)ots« Chitor loses 
nothing through the awful quiet which envelops 
It One cannot conceive a place with such a 
histor) btUl enveloped in all the bustle of the 
bazaar Chitor remains a memory of the brave 
dead The first point v\hich catclics the e)c is the 
Khirat Kbumb or Tower of Victor} a liinUsome 
monument to which the balconies of its nine 
stories lend a great charm, while a dose inspection 
shows that Rana Khumbhu spared no pains or 


monc} fit)} to commcniomtc his victor) over the 



combined armies of 
Mnluiand liurcrat 
in i4‘J9 The co 
lumn which was 
erected In 
covered with 1 ho^t 
of ^ ni) lhoIogi(.al 
subjects Ihit tins 
K a \t ling ftlic 



compared with 
the mailer pillar 
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Tower of Victory, Cbitor. 
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•which lies some little distance behind it Accord 
mg to Tod through whom most of the history of 
Chitor has been handed down this bears the date 
of A D 896, while one of the Jam inscnption dates 
back to 755 Palaces temples and huge rcser 
voii^ cover the surface of the rock, and the jackal 
and the peacock rule on the hill of blood ^\h1ch 
has become the hill of silence 

One lea\es with the setting of the sun with a 
feeling that there ha\c been others besides the 
British who haie had the spirit of empire building 
coursing through their \cins The clcplnnl march 
es slowl) and solemnh down into the night 
on to tlie plain w here man) armies Imx c encamped 

My last Mcw of Chitor was one that I shall 
ne\ef forget The train left for Udaipur cnrlj m 
the morning and the first gltam of the sun awoke 
me to the bustle of the rulwn) Standing up 
m the background was the great rock Abo\c 
shot up the branching gleams of light which conic 
before the dawn Tlic sk\ grew brighter and 
brighter suddcnl) the sun rose the w hole became 
a blaze of gold Chitor was crow ned with light 
the onh crown for such a histor> 

The land which lies on the wav to Udaipur 
naturall) difiers from that winch hes round Ajmer 
Whereas the sandv soil round tlic latter mikes 
cultivation difficult Udaipur Is favoured with plentv 
of tanks and lakes and crops ire cvcrv'wlicre 
Until the last few miles the countrv Is p rfcv.ilv 
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0 i; 'i liv jj ‘•let p iiitls n^o up hl»o ,i h.irrior '1 he 

u.un w in J ' jn .iiui f'ut *'t uni ime exptots 

vv^r\ {era to htiiu^ into \itn tin ul\ of I, tin's. 
Wnhni'’^ Of the kuul I he K,um o In no uu ins 

1 ratlu IV tnthiis'ist mJ tin tv rnunus st imK i h'lti,^ 

V ,l\ UO'll till’ lltV Itstls' Ptlhlp' It IS .IS Will 

1 inro IS innhui ; in VinunuMi lu twi i n tin Inisfli of 
thiriihviv uul fhi ui of sdf.s tusfu il n {iom whnh 
,nr\ iJi’s this I nv o p il m 

I hivi jv I M somethin'' I'f flu historv of C hitor 
.ind the i iinilv whnh rnhs tin 'si .,(nl it will 



I all at Dan 'nl tirar ’tliou oi tin- J1 H ft C I Rj 

he well to eo.uiiuic tlic stmy IvnedN in its new 
aspect R.in.i Ud.u Sintih .iseendcd the throne in 
1541 Of Ills n.iture 'i od h. IS nnicind thinijs to sav 
" Woe to tin, I.ind whcrc.i minor ruler or a woman 
bears swavs," CNcl.iims the last of ilic gie.it bards 
of Ilnj.isth.in “ I 3 iit wlicn both were united, ns in 
Mewar, the mc.isure of her griefs wms full Udai 
Singh had not one quality of ,i sovereign 
Wanting in martial virtue, the common heritage of 
his race, he was destitute of all '* In the same year 
that Udai Singn was restored to the tlironc Akbar 
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was bom destined to regain the power which had 
been wrested from his father at the fall of 
Humayun In one thing only were Udai Singh 
and Akbar similar Both came to their own when 
under thirteen years of age Udai Singh has left 
his name to live for ever m the bcautj of the 
capital he founded Akbar leaves the name of a 
man, a name which will never die 

The two first met when Akbar marched against 
Chitor One attempt was unsuccessful A 
second recalls the hlstorj of former assaults In 
the hour of defeat the women committed johar 
The Rajputs, fired b\ the example, rushed on to 
death and the final sack and spoliation of Cliitor 
folloued Out the Rana nas not there He had 
escaped before the siege was m full swing lie 
found refuge in the forests of Rajpiph and thence 
passed on to the tallcj of Glri^o where he had, 
several jears prcviousl} formed llic lake still 
known as Udai Sagor Here he raised another 
barrier to dam a mountain stream and raised his 
palace called Nochoki Around it grew the cit> 
to which he gave liisown name — Udaipur The 
Kanas of Udaipur 
claim tuo great 
things — first that 
ihev are Ucsccn 
dants of the sun 
secondiv that 
the) never gave a 
daughter lo ihc 
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Moghal emperors. The first is perpetuated in the 
city’s name, for Udaipura means “The City of 
Sunrise ” 

Later the Mo^hals occupied Udaipur, but it was 
a hollow victor) , and once more the State passed 
back into the House of Chiior 

Then comes the rebellion of Kunim, u ho aspired 
to the throne of Jehangir in place of his brother 
Purvez The latter was slain Kuriim resorted to 
arms, but was forced to flee, and he found refuge at 
Udaipur An island in the midst of the lake was 
set apart for him , a gorgeous palace was built, 
the walls decorated with precious stones, and a 
throne was carved for him, and here he remained 
until the death of Jehangir Two special traces 
of his residence remain The palaee stands up 
from the water with its fringe of trees like a pearl 
set in jade Within is the chapel erected to the 
Mahomedan saint Madar and, in the palace, 
visitors may see the record of the pledge of friend- 
ship The Rana, visiting his guest on his island, 
swore that in no way should his sanctuary be 
violated. As a pledge they exchanged their 
pagns, and that of Shah Jehan is one of the most 
treasured relics of the city From that time Udai- 
pur flourished. Fresh palaces were built , gardens 
were laid out. It was at Udaipur in the Badul 
Mahal that Kurum was first proclaimed Shah 
Jehan Most that is beautiful in Udaipur dates 
from the reign of Juggut Singh, Shah Jehan’s 
friend and protector The palace on the lake. 
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called the Jug ne Was was constructed entirely 
by him, while he did much tomakethejugmundcr 
palace the beautiful spot it is Nothing but 
marble ^as employed The baths, fountains 
columns arc all marble, often inlaid with mosaic, 
Histoncal paintings cohered the walls. It was in 
truth, a palace for a king, the acme of splendour 
the last word in delicac) now somewhat ruined 
internally with cheap andtawdr) fittings Around 
stretches the lake n\ ailing the blue of the Mediter- 
ranean fnnging the lake are green trees nsing 
behind are forest-co\ ered hills topped with rugged 
heights. 

The whole of one side of the lake is a marble 
terrace broken e\er and anon with some statel) 
building, above all of wlllch tow'crs the gleaming 
palace. It IS an imposing pile viewed cither from 
the water’s edge or from the island palaces rising 
a hundred feet from the ground at a considcmblc 
elevation from the lake. Octagonal towers 
crow ned with cupolas stand as guardians along its 
walls. Along the hills stand forts, but the) wear 
a look, of deca) 

The beaut) of Udaipur Is no niggard thing 
Drive along the lake in the carl) morning to 
the Khas Odi A well laid road wanders through 
the trees which here sirctcli down to the waters 
edge Wild pigs— though not v cr\ wild— are grub 
l)ing in the undergrowth Through the gapsin the 
trees one sees the carK morning mist nsing up 
Tlie sun IS rising lichind the lull Turn to ltK>* 
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across the lake to the great stretches of terraces 
and towers and cupolas Hero one is not troubled 
with the squalor which inevitably lies check b} 
jowl with oriental splendour One sees onl} the 
beauty concei\ed by generations of master archi 
tects. Then the sun tops the hill and veritably it 
15 the City of Sunnsc. 

There is nothing to be said which can describe 
It better than those three words 

Lying behind the city is the second most 
delightful spot m Udaipur— the Garden of the Slave 
Girls. One is inclined to think that uithsucJia 
garden as this there could be little desire to visit 
the outside vvorld with its trouble and barrenness. 
Here tall trees shut out the sun leaving the 
delightful feeling of coolness tliat shade in India 
always gives especially tree shade. The great 
white house in the centre of the inner garden Is 
empty now and the gardens are given over to 
the malts who slowly work around its beds 
Uut in the whisper of Uic trees one can imagine 
the garden filled once more with its gaily 
dressed throng Here under the shadow of the 
seraglio a pnnccss leaned watching the gold fish 
in the fountain pond which is now a mass of 
water lilies. What were the secrets whispered 
there? What were the hopes and fears as my 
Lord came? Was it to !>e a smile? I ven the 
lowest of the handmaids might liopc for lliat 
Was It to be a frown? I ven Uic highot might 
tremble 




Palace Triple Gate Udaipur, 
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A mile or so awa) is the Gulab Bagh, the 
Rose Garden, but in beaut} it cannot compare 
with the walled in paradise. There is a museum 
here containing man} priceless cunos, and there 
IS a small zoo but the whole place gi\cs the 
impression that it is too big to be properly cared for 

Returning to the cit} one may, with special 
permission, \isitthe palace There is the great 
temple of Jagemath and there is the baraar 
thronged with bu}ers and sellers and hangers- 
on The streets are narrower than an}'whcrc 
mentioned before except some of the side streets 
in Ahmedabad Here the mam thoroughfares 
accommodate a carnage with dilTicult} On either 
side goes on the everlasting wrangle over the 
twelfth part of a penn) Ever) thing is peaceful 
now the cit) gates arc wide open and there 
IS no invader who ma} come bringing destruction 
with him Yet theso are the children of Chitor 
and each man carries his iutxpar It is all tint is 
left to remind them tint once no muter whether 
the} wore clolli sellers or grain dealers potters or 
grass cutters, ever) man vras a warrior 

The Bntish have effected man} reforms in India 
Some are popular some arc accepted with indif 
fercncc some arc regarded as madness. With 
infinitcdifncult} and grcit expenditure of monc} the 
Rntisli have after man> vears labour succeeded 
fn Inslillmg into a few minds the fact tint widow 
rcmarriagcis not the aw ful thing which it Is bellcv cd 
to be Ever} vear such a msmage takes place 
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and it IS heralded— by the reformers — with jO} 
Whether it is worth all that is necessar) to 
achieve so small a result is a matter which each 
settles for himself To begin w ith child marriages 
are not such an evil as some wish to depict them 
Child marriages in Western Europe would be cn 
minal because all other customs would be anta 
gonistic to the idea- On the same principle poh 
andry is not considered respectable in Western 
Europe, but he would be a foolish man who casts 
imputations on the character of a Lch lad> because 
she follows the custom of her people. 

To a certain extent it is sad for a child widow 
that she cannot rc marr} The Indian would think 
It far more sad that a girl should Ii\ e to sa) tuent) 
and tlien lake a vow nc\er to many Some da) 
when India lias been cultnatcd up to the Western 
standard of ciMliration he ma) look at these things 
as we do To-da) he docs not. The purdah is 
not onl) the result of a jealous husband locking 
his wife in her house Just -is often it Is tlic result 
of the wife who sliuddcrs at the Idea of walking 
abroad as \\ estern women do And so she wishing 
to remain hidden for life is onl) just grasping the 
idea that there can be some reason that lias prompt 
ed the British to prevent her from llirowing her 
selfon to herdcad husband s funeral p)rc Lqiiall) 

It is not quite clear vvlij people should not olTcr 
themselves to jagernath 

It takes awav much of the poc^O 

of Chiior but it must be confc^^eJ that th 
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spirit must have had much to do with them. Here 
the husbands were about to perish Sah must 
follow, and the only difference was that they allowed 
their husbands to go into their last battle knowing 
that their loved ones would never be made the 
slaves, or worse, of the barbarians 

That there is still grief that Sai 7 has been for- 
bidden IS proved by the following which appeared 
recently in a Bengali “ Babu ” paper, that is, one 
printed in English — 

“ There are many pure and chaste women to 
be found in Nepaul who Avould burn 
themselves on the funeral pyre of their 
husbands Near the vicinity of the Hi- 
malayas an old Brahmin was leading a 
pious life His property was worth about 
five lakhs of rupees He Avas 82 years 
old. Some days back he died His wife, 
aged 78 years, resolved to burn herself 
Avithhim She collected all the materials 
that were required She purchased 
camphor to the "value of Rs 5>ooo, 
sandalwood to the value of Rs 1,280, 
ghee to the value of Rs 100, and cloth 
to the value of Rs 100 and distributed 
the rest of the money in charity She 
distributed her landed property among 
all her male and female servants. She 
gave much to the poor and the needy 
and to the ‘ Bairagies ’ Then wearing 
only one cloth on her body she was 
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readj to go on the funeral p)Te when 
she was worshipped by all the people of 
that place. Nearly 15 000 people had 
assembled there. Her husband died 
earl} m the morning, but os she could 
not bum herself without taking leave 
of the Government she had to v\ait till 
two oclxk in the afternoon At a 
o clock the sepoys came and asked her 
if she had anj difBcult) as to lodging 
boarding or clothing and promised to 
satisfj her If there be an) case of 
yours in an) of the courts please in 
form us and ^e will do evcr)'thing to 
)Our entire satisfaction Upon this 
the Widow said she had distributed her 
propert) amounting to some five lakhs 
of rupees and that she had no desire 
of an) kind except going With her hus- 
band as n ‘Sail She said she want 
cd nothing but a pemnislon to die as 
a Sati For some reason or other 
she could not gel the permission and 
at last the corpse of the husband alone 
had to be burnt She fell vcf) much 
for all this and abandoned food or vratcr 
She passed nine da)5 in this wa) and 
on the tenth da) she died with the 
name of her husKand on her lips 

There are at least two other spots of imcrc^t in 
Udaipur Passing down from the lui from the 
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Palace, one comes to the great gate. Studded all 
over It are great spikes of which another curious 
legend is recorded These spikes are found on 
many of the cit}'" gates in Ra^putana and they are 



Meera Bai s Temple, Udaipu 

a^relic of the days when the siege of a city entailed 
an actual assault of the walls To prevent elephants 
battering in the gates these spikes were placed 
over its outer surface Once when such an assault 
was to be made on a city which had offered a 
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stubborn defence two chiefs wcrccompcling forihcir 
sovereign s favour The time came to settle which 
was the more worthy Whichever entered the ci^ 
first, so ran the promise should hate the coveted 
nghts for his clan Immediately the assault began 
The one knoTMng that his elephant would not 
charge the spikes tied himself in front of its eyes 
and gave the order to the ma/ioui to charge 
His body took the spikes and sa\cd the elephant 
Again It charged and again until the spikes stuck 
through his body and maddened the beast Still it 
charged until at length when almost dead it 
broke through the gate. 

Meanwhile the other assault had been proceed 
ing Choosing a spot which seemed less ucll 
guarded ladders Nscrc placed against the ^\all The 
chief mounted and as he reached the top a sworj 
cleft his head The body fell back onU to lie 
caught b> the man below him Without a moment s 
hesitation he grasped It m Ins arms and flung 
It over the wall ho he uas the first to enter 
the cJt\ 

Beyond the walls 
close to the rail 
way station Is the 
Village of Ar or 
Ahar Here there 
arc the traces of 
seven distinct 
cities hut all tlut 
remains hut a fc« 
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huts, IS the Mahasatti. Here are the cenotaphs 
of all the chiefs since the valley became their 
residence On one are a number of small 
stones built into the ridge which lies at the 
back of It, records of the great Srr// of a 
king's harem. The attendant points it out with 
a note of sadness in his voice which seems to 
say “Ichabod ” 

It IS his point of view 
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THE CITY OF JAI SINGH 


:OM Ud-iipur to Jai 
pur IS a da^ s jour- 
ne> the first part 

of winch to Ajmer 
IS o\er old pround 
Shplitl) to the west 
of Jaipur one passes 
the curious siphl of 
1 n\ orbed wlneli 
lias been turned 
into a pardon On either side the banks, cut into 
terraces arc co\crcd with trees and prctncr) 
Be\ond the bank the dull brown of the Indian 
plains continues in an unbroken stretch to a fiat 
range of hills on the horizon 

Old though the Slate of Jaipur IS lliccit) itself is 
comparative!) modern Tlic storv commences with 
Uhola Rao and lus Kachw alias leaving AjoJli)a 
in Oudh and establishing a kingdom known as 
Dhundar on the west of ilic present frontier of the 
btatc Some lift> scars later he took \ml»*r 
Onginallv it was founded h\ ihe ^l\nas a r » c i f 
Upper India supposed to l>c of unmixed hi 'oJ nnJ 
b) them It was consctraieJ ly AniRi the Univer 
sal mollicr and callvJ t hatu Kan (hie n o' 
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the Pass Graduallj at first then npidl) Amba 
assumed the position which its strategical position 
warranted It was m about 1017 that niiola Rno 
secured the town It onh comes into prominence 
m history ho^c\cr ns bemp the first of the Rij 
put States to gi\e a d-iuphter in marnigc to the 
Moghul Emperor Tod the ardent lo\crof the 
Rajput independence is fimous about it 
what acts or infiiiencc Akbnr o\crcamc the 
scruples of the Knchwnha Rnjput hcsa\s we 
know not unless b\ appealing to his oxinccor 
ambition but the name of Hlngwandas is c^c 
crated as the first who sullied tlie Rajput punt\ 
b\ matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. \\ Int 
c\cr the reasons ma\ have been Jaipur InJ grent 
influence at the Impcnil Court It was not long 
however lieforc the position was usurped b\ Jodli 
pur and it was tli<.n that Hi Singh at the request 
of JoJn Hac dnighttr of the Rnja of Ilikanir 
was raised to the throne of Aml>er Indcrjit 
Singh the cil\ prospered immcnsch the lake of 
Tal Kontora w as formed the rugged dciuls of the 
fortress were softened down to conform to llu ideas 
of splendour winch should h fwind in a kini, s ca 
piial T he palace 
w huh Maun Smgh 

hid started w \s 
VI ntiiiucd iiiclud 
ui^ the hinljini, 
of til I'luan I 
Klia i r I fu > 
Council Clianilsrf 
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The end of Jai Singh is not unlike that ot 
man) who succeeded to the giroV in the oMd'i)s 
of India ProMng himself to be a \a!iant soldier 
he u'as placed m command of the force winch was 
sent b) Aurangreb againstSuaji The terror of 
the Deccan ^v-as overpowered and was led to 
Delhi to receive the Ro)aI pardon The mission 
was not thoroughl} successful, but three )cars 
later Jai Singh had attained to such influence 
that in 160S he was poisoned His descendant 
Jai Singh U is in his wa), one of the most rc 
markable men in Indian Ilistor) ‘ Sowac Jai 
Singh ascended the throne m 1690, six } cars before 
Aurangtebs death As a statesman legislator 
and man of science lie was far in advance of in) of 
his contemporanes. As a Hnjput wamor though 
noted for the campaigns lie earned through he 
docs not appear well 

Astronom) was one of his favourite purauil'^ 
Almost all the Kajput chiefs knew something 
of astrology and therefore of aslronomv Jai 
Singh however, was not content with tliia and m 
famous were lus researches that Mahomed Shah 
entrusted him with the reformation of thccalcnJar 
From observations he made throughout seven jear*. 
at various oliscrv aiorlcs he constructed 1 series <*f 
tables At that lime he heard of the I ■'rtiigtic c 
tables of Dcla Hire and sending to the Court of 
King 1 mmanucl he compared the two 

On examining and comparing the calculations 
of these tahl*^ with actual 1 1) crvai ons iraiisfair 
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Tod from the Pnnces own account “ it appeared 
there w’as an error in the former m assijfning the 
moons place of half a degree Although the error 
in the other planets was not so great yet the limes 
of solar and lunar eclipses he (it should be noted 
that Jai Singh alwajsspeakaof himself inthc third 
person) found to come out later or carher thin the 
truth t\ the fourth part of a or fifteen 

(i e, SIX minutes of time) In 17-9 at Delhi he 
determined the obhquit) of the ecliptic to he 
23 aS* whicl IS within 28' of what Godwin deter- 
mined in the follow mg year Other tests Iia\c been 
made of his work and the conclusions he drew, 
and thc> place him high in the list of the great 
astronomers 

Amongst his acts was an order to secure the 
translation of Euclid s elements tlic treatises on 
plain and spherical trigonomctr) and \apicr on 
the use of loganihms into Snnskriu 1 lie ohserv a 
tor\ which lie erected stands lo-dn) treasured h\ 
the State 

Jaipur Itself IS one of the most disappointing 
places in India It was built according to the dc 
signs of Vcd;.adliar Jai Singhs scicntilic assistant 
and It resembles w hat I arl s Court might ln\ c Ikcii 
fiftv jearsago Huge wide streets run in parallel 
lines forming Mjuarcs whivli in ihcir turn arc cut up 
intosmallersfjuares. T he walls art allofa pcviiliar 
pink which adds to the inoiioton\ and man) of the 
hiiildingsarcofonlN one stores although the siu a » 
wall Is raised higlicr to add to the efTewt It d k 
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add to the effect — of tawdnness One cm imagine 
nothing less oriental The inhabitants themselves 
look out of place as if wandenng in a strange 
countr) Jaipur can afford to be disappointing in 
architectural beaut} for it is one of the trade centres 
of Rajputana Tlic most notable sight in tlie 
cit} is the facade of the ‘ Palace of the Winds 
It IS mcrcl} glorified above the rest because it is 
larger and more ornate W ere it a stone building 
with walls behind it the effect would probabl} be 
fine As It IS ilic stucco mouldings become 
imtating 

\\ ithin the Palace itself it is much better T he 
usual odd mixture of gnud\ furniture fills halls 
which should contain nothing to hrtpk the lines 
of the designer hut that is incvitablu I nfortu 
natch palaces arc not things to l>c visited 
frequenth and at odd moments \ pass obtained 
from the Hritish Resident is ncecssnrv and the 
time occupied in (he mspttiion is limited within 
reason To he able to wanucr in the man} court 
\ards at w U is the onlv possibk uiv to apprcciati. 
all tnni this huge area contains 

M\ guide was ont «f the most dtliglitful 
humourists 1 h iv e 
mtt \\ iili a 
wave of hi hand 
he piunicd to a 
gi rgcous pii 
lure pain cJ on 
the wall It rlf 
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‘'When I am in Durbar Dress” he told me 
Making all allowance for the Indian artistes 
happy disregard of verisimilitude I looked and 
wondered Never have I seen anything more 
unlike my tall lean friend and the short figure 
of the picture which, like Mr P , must have 
“measured several yards about.” My guide burst 
into a merry peal of laughter He had ceased to 
be my guide, unwittingly I had passed some test 
and was made a freeman of some of the secrets of 
the place At least I hope they are secrets , if he 
gives the same information to all and sundry, then 
what are the Maharaja’s real secrets? 

From a recess in the Diwan-i-am I purchased a 
Jaipur rupee Armed with this I set out on the 
real tour of inspection Devious ways lead on 
and on Here were the fountains where the 
Maharaja in merry mood walked while his slave 
girls danced around him Beyond the temple 
which faces up the fine avenue a narrow passage 
led to the lake For a few annas backshts a small 
boy brought some waste meat 

Ao, mil gger ao ^ called an old man as he 
tied a piece to some string Black stones which 
lay just above the water suddenly became alive 
In five minutes half 
a dozen ugly snouts 
were snapping at 
the dangling mor- 
sel Mugger fishing 
might be good 
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sport carried out uith proper apparatus It is a 
matter of a strong arm rather than a >\cll built rod 
and a better foothold than is obtainable on smooth 
marble steps is essential The feeding of muggers 
IS interesting if somewhat barbarous 

On the \\a} back the Maharajas swimming 
bath was pointed out complete with a dumg 
chute. 

Two turns more and tin. word ceiiatia ins 
whispered in my car High up in a wall other 
wise blank were some tinj windows Facing the 
wall obliqucl) stood a gun far too big to move 
through an) of the surrounding galcwajs but 
of tins m) guide knew nothing Its presence 
seems to add to the mjstciy of that blank zenam 
wall Dishop Ilchcr was once n visitor at the 
palace Ills account of the occasion is pregnant 
with meaning Accompanied h> the Resident 
the visit was paid to the >oung Mahariji 

We sat cross legged on the carpet there being 
no chairs and wi. kept our hats on savs ilic 
Ilishop who was mortified that the Kanl, who 
nccording to history wav no fit companion for a 
Bishop did not appear even liehinJ the purdah 

After the usual exchange of compliments si'me 
verv common looking shawls a lurlian ncvklacr 
etc. etc Were brought in as presents from the Ram 
to me which were followed h> two horses and an 
elephant ofwhiclishc also requested m) ncccpuntr 
Of t'*csc presents w nicx the Bishop after returning 
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to the Residency, “it appeared that the elephant 
was lame and so xicious that fe^ people \cnturcd 
to go near him One of the liorses was a \cr} 
prett) black but he also turned out as lame as a 
cat ^\ hilc the other horse was in a poor condition 
and at least, as m) people declared thirt> )Car5 
old The account is remarkably like that of a 
similar gift to Tatcrnier when he wtis endca\our 
mg to collect a debt from an unwilling pnnee 

Eiglit years later the Rani died and two \cars 
later the young Jai Singh, murdered, it is sup 
posed by jeta Rama the lorcrof the Rani imme 
diatel) the Agent to the Goicmor Gcncnl took 
charge of the infant heir So great were his re 
forms that Jeta Rama was not long m forming a 
conspiracy to murder him The attempt was un 
successful thougli tlic assistant to the Agent RK a 
victim Immediately the murderers were sci/cd 
and executed a Council of Regency was formed 
and reforms became the order of the day The 
nrm> was reduCvJ writes Mr Ailchison cxcry 

branch of llic administration was reformed and 
sii/i, sh\cra and infanticide were prohilmcd 

Outside the cil\ walls is a fine public park 
\ith the AllKrt Hall vtanding in the midst a 
handsome pile the foundation sfonc of wliicli was 
laid l)\ tlic King in Hie bmlding conLains 

n large Ourhar Hall and in other parts ts one of the 
fine t musemiis in India * Hie silks md carpcr^ 
thcporvclam and clat icsscls are well worlha rli e 
Studs sass 1 orrest and it is instri ctise to f s 
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from the museum to the school of art and compare 
the ^ork \Nhich is being done with the work of the 
past The pencil drawings nrc \cr} nice, the 
inlaid w ork is \ cr) prett} , but something has gone 
from the beaut) , an indescribable something, the 
soul of the artist A school of art docs the same 
kind and amount of good as the purcl) cxtcmnl 
htcmr\ English education at the Mnlnnja s 
College and it also works as much mischief 
One of the sights of Jaipur is the zoological 
collection of the Maharaja who is an enthusiastic 
sportsman Around the cil\ herds of buck 
roam In other parts more exciting game is lo 
be had but the whole is cnrofulI\ preseneJ 
and permission to shoot is not alun\s to ho 
had 

Amber ihc most intcrtsling part of Jaipur lies 
a fcs\ miles awA) within the wall which sirilchcs 
along (he side tif the lull bcluccn the new cit\ ind 
the old Tliedriic is a pleasant one cMn in the 
heal of the da\ for gardens i nd trees i ii either side 
give a coolness to tin. road As jou drive aU>iig 
vou tnect atmo*it cverv form iif con cv n».c in 
India IJert is a man ^cntl) nr;, mg tn In 
lethargic hullcK.ks vvnii the lieavv vokc on their 
neck I urtlicr vou will m.c a •string <f v imrN 
stepping gingcriv along as u vecnis llicir fi 
spi>n},v feet making no noi e 1 hr camel slu uU 
rank as the most supercilious » f all the Jiiiiitjl 
created As it walks Its head moves horn iJ\ 
to side the long nevk ^trclvltcd v ut s ih^t 
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the head is little above the back and so held 
that the nose is on n lev el with the forehead A 
camel is alwa} s frow nmg It seems to feel its posi 
tion acutely and throws keen glances to see that 
no one is laughing at it A hghtl> attired chorus 
girl meeting her mother in law for the first time 
could not look more self-conscious To show that 
It has not always been accustomed to such a life it 
walks along with an eternal sniff while the lips curl 
m disgust or else move rapidlv muttering inaudible 
protests— obviousl) protests. Bciond, a score of 
donkejs arc carr} ing packs of earth or salt or lime 
slung on cither side one load has fallen off and 
tiie dnvers arc tning to put it back in its place. 
B> dexterous moves of little more tlian two inches 
at a time on the part of the donkci the load l>c 
comes lighter the road more strewn cvcntviall) 
ilic pack is replaced and the procession starts ofT 
once more ^ ou } ourself arc in a carnage and 
pair ^ ou catch up a cloud of dust which proves 
to be an ckka 

riscwhcrc I have dcscnlicd a tonga drive hut 
he t-kka IS far more important No one who has 
not ridden in an ckka can saj that he knows India 
It consists of a lioard three feet vpiarc mounted 
high over the t) res of two small wheels frorucncli 
c vmcr a thin pole rises for al>oul three feet oxer 
all IS acanopv I once vaw eight people of difTercut 
si/cs crowded ou an rklfi while llic wee nt i fa pvuiv 
made a givad seven miles an hour flic driver 
was not Ihrating It lie urged it on hv a minute 
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Ut '•cription of .Tiu o'^ior*' u ilh ^pi\ t.ii n tort iicv 
to Uo *'iul ni'thnjj' j-ot'J .ihinn uivihttii: 

httr If'' j‘r(.Ml'Urt ii-}'i,iiuif,ulu I .uul jf ill 

il) It w is s lui I tnu It >• inirvOloiis ih u so 
uilliMi 1 Ij'tK’ hi ist u IS luo, tltr most ilopr.nti] 
cjc'<tnr< o'l t a Jj P< ih ij's m lu n ilitv . liKi ■ out. 
thi to is in ov V T* toil <1 I ipsi i't I ,'i lu f it ton 
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\t liu , itt . u hii ii If ' it(nnt‘'i' tvMhroi miUs 
Jrom Xml'it, thi sirui'i ‘top* Vmi will si.o 
a bull H-/ V ir: t*',[Mu: "<‘tuK iui In \ luul tin . luii 
fi'r so'iu m\ sit nous n is,*)i tin i,'///A*i i uiin^i* 
musi * lop lu. ro roriuintiU tiu M ih ii i|.i u ill put 
.intkpSi'nt It \ our ilispos il foi ilu list pm .nui 
Its \ ilut IS olu toils u lu n i)u hull iltmhiuto tlio 
h'rtrc ss IS 10 tv ill tl 1 p the • ulo o* i lull, u liu h no 
inoii'r cir louUl 
tul.lc tin road 
k ids ilirouuh I 
li.iiulsomc iX he 
into .1 l.ircc tpi.ul- 
ran^lo, on all 
sides of M hieh .ire 
the st.diks ill. It 
were once filled 
with tlcpli.inls, 
c.iinels ,ind hor- 
ses '\ steep 
stone slope lends 
through .another 
frateway into the 
palace itself On 
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the left a double rou of columns, supporting 
a loft> ceiling form the Diwan i Khas The 
marble walls arc inlaid uith coloured stone*, 
and at the back windows look down deep into the 
\aHc} and the lake where an energetic buit 
ing out his clothes upon a stone looks like a hab} 
waMng Its arms Tod tells of this a short stoiw 
which shows how pett\ can be the ImpermI mind 
The first row of columns arc of red sandstone 
with capitals of great beaut}, on which elephants 
arc sculptured supporting with their trunks the 
sloping stone roof which descends from the cor 
nice The shafts of these columns arc co\crcd with 
a Ia^c^ of smooth white stucco winch hides the 
magnificent sculpture No sooner ind Mnrn (Jai 
Singh I) completed the Diwan i Klia*. than it came 
to the cars of the Cmpcror Jchanglnr that Ins xnssal 
had surpassed him in magnificence and that thiv 
last great work quite eclipsed nil the marxcls of 
the Impcml cit> the columns of red sandstone 
ha\ing been particwlirh noticed as sculptured 
with exquisite taste and elaborate detail In a 
fit of jealous} the I mperor commanded tliat this 
masterpiece should lie thrown down and sent 
commissioners to Amber charged with the cxccii 
tion of his order whereupon Mirza m order lo 
save the structure had the columns plaMcrcd o^cr 
so that the messengers froir Agra should luxe li> 
acknowledge that the magninwariiec which Ind Ikxo 
so much talked of was after all pure inxcution 
Since then nothing has been done tcMi re the 
splendour and it isonh an ovva u limpse 
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\\here the stucco has been knocked off that show's 
how beautiful the work beneath is Facingi the 
Diwan 1 Khas is the Kinfjs house with n glorious 
^tc covered in mosaic Within is a parden with 
n three-roomed hall on one side tlic summer 
house of tnc zemna where tlie ladies could come 
to enjoy the tinkle of water ns it fell in a little 
cascade into an inlaid marble nxutct so arranped 
that It seemed to flow in a thousand waxes. This 
IS the Sukh A^OTrax or Hall of Pleasure 
Here also is the HaUof\nctor) surmounted with 
l\\Q fax ^fandtr or Alcove of Dclipht Ononesidc 
It looks over the parden on the other phmpscs can 
be had of the rupped hil! on winch the fort is 
pcrclied above the citv Hcncath desolate ruins 
arc homes for nocturnal prowlers At niplit the 
jackals howl to the moon one aqainst the other 
fljinp foxes preat Iwt like beasts, flit silcnlh hj 
Once Amber throbbvd with love and life and 
victor) To-dav it lies silent, a ruin 

Vrrd bII day lc>n|; ■ blrU Inf; Ih rr 
Aid* lr»y hrrpdrInW *i ibr p\ nd at Imi i 
Tbf place I lenl MOd e I 

tl ka had It ^ J c m 

n l iImi I It p»n afl 
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ROM J.iiptir ii> \i;r.i 
w ill .ilu i\ s sccin 
lo nil, as s(Miictliini; 
like a pili^unini^c 
1 he lonrne) is hlletl 
\\ iih fears , n is the 
Iasi St ii^e of ihc 
joiirne} to ilie pearl 
of I ndia , w hal w ill 
be the sensation 
uhcn first one sees that which h\ man) is held to 
he the most lo\el\ htiiUlincf in the world Will it 
he iis It has been lo millions, one of supreme 
content or will it be disappointment 

The approach is through fertile land irrigated 
by canals from tlie sacred Ganges, Near the city 
Itself runs the Jumna, another sacred nvci But 
it IS for none of these that one really comes to 
Agra, and when one alights <it the huge station, 
over w Inch hangs a span wdiich would be con- 
sidered large in many an linglish towm, there is a 
strange feeling Can this essentially modern 
structure be side by side with the Taj ? 

Fifty yards aw^ay rises the wall of the Fort, 
a solid mass of red sandstone relieved only 
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bj the rising inner wall and its battlcmcntcd 
summiL Full of interest, Agrt holds three spots 
\\hich surpass all others. AtSikandrais Akbars 
tomb within the tovvn is the great Fort beyond 
on the n\cr bank stands the Taj Mahal Tlic 
morning dn\c to Sikandra is one of great bcaut\ 
On either side trees stretch their bnnehes out to 
form an unbroken avenue, children rejoicing m 
the freedom of their nakedness pla\ bj the road 
side or sit in the shade doing their appointed task 
of watching the familj cow ns it grazes its fill or 
ruminates beneath a tree near b) An occasional 
glimpse of Akbar s tomb can be caught through 
the trees 

There IS somctlnng of the feeling of an old 
ruined abbc) at Home pcrv'ading Sikandra The 
\ illagc possesses Its church built Englishwisc and 
here 1 school for native Christian children docs 
mucli good work. Around arc the rcmiins of the 
places of former greatness. W ithm n stone s throw 
of tlic church is the tomb of Miriam Standing up 
half a mile nwi) is Akbar s tomh guarded h\ three 
gales Around it he pleasant gardens and a 
broad paved terrace Tail trees shade the pnilis 
and It IS casj to mnginc the great fmpertr 
delighting in the summer house which he erected 

As with nil big monuments in India the guard 
mg gates arc in themselves notable buildings. Uc 
centl) the main entrance has l>ccn restored Hie 
minarets at the cvirncrs had fallen hut I ord Cur/on 
decided that ihc) should lie rchuili and ordered 
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that the work, should be completed before the \nsit 
of the Pnnee and Princess of Wales in 1905 
The'order was gi \ en m Apnl of that } car and the 
initial difhcuk) was the quarrying of the marble 
at Makhrana in Jodhpur, before the rains set in 
Again, the height of the louers necessitated elabo- 
rate scaffolding but oiMng to the limited space 
onl) a fe\\ stone cutters could work on each 
tower at a time, and to o\crcomc the dcla) entailed 
work was carried on continuous)} night and da} 
All will agree that the result is worth the trouble 
and sixt} thousand rupees spent on iL 1 torn 
the roof one obtains the best mcw of the tomb, 1 
red sandstone building relict cd b\ marble Its 
proportions an. particular!} fine and it is devoid 
of man} of those details whicli elsewhere inlLiTupi 
the outline Perhaps one is a little inclined 10 
ijnd the red of all the four buildings monotonous 
but in the tomb itself there is quite cnougli relief 
and the sombre tint of the mam building is 4 
pleasing departure from the glare alwa}s found 
where white has been too cxtcnsivcl} used I acing 
the large court an enormous arched recess cov ered 
witli a dcUcatcl} outlined dome raised on four 
pillars gives Uic entrance through a trclllscd 
marble screen to l’ c tomb itself On either side 
walls half as high as the arch spread out broken 
with smaller arches treated In much the same wav 
The exact area of the raised courivard thus formed 
1 do not know, hut it cannot l>c less than the length 
of St Stephens ficing the river In the centre 
rises a forest of red pillars supporting another 
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store), flanking domes relieving the lines. Abo\c 
nse tuo more pillared terraces and crowning all is 
a white court) ard with minarets guarding each 
corner, the whole rising around the great dome 
which coxers the tomb 

What kind of \isitors the Goxernment of Indn 
expects It would be hard to sa) On the side of 
the door as one enters the tomb hangs a noticx 
requesting such as do not remove tlicir shoes to 
take off their hats For whom is this intended’ 
No one can enter the dark vault without a fcvlmg 
of reverence 

An attendant carries a lamp to the depths w here 
lies the plain marble block wliicli covers ilic grcit 
Emperor Above into pitch) blackness^ rises the 
dome The guide looks up and calls softiv in a 
deep voice Allah and the answer echoes Inck 
transformed b) a thousand v ibrations, as it trembles 
against the sides into the most perfect harminv 
A similar effect I btlievc is obtained In the vault 
at the Taj Mahil hut a net vrork of scan’olJmf^ 
(illcd the place when I visilcd it 

OuLsidt steep sieps lead up to the terraces alK>\ c 
tifflhcsummit is reached— the pcarf of the huifJmg 
Its four w alls are formed of delicate tracers M|uares 
of black and white marble seem tu ihrotr up the 
brinniit w hiteness of the surrounding cloisters in 
the ccnir*. is anotlicr marble slab nencaili in the 
vault Howers he scattered on the smt>v-»th suffice 
here a master sculptor has worked At the licad 
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has been carved the word AUah ho Akbar the 
simple faith of the creed which teaches ‘ God is 
great There is no god but God '* Trulv the 
tomb IS worth} of the man 

It took three tliousand people working daiK to 
build the tomb and }ct it was half n lifetime in 
construction Jchangir was not as satished with 
his work as those who follow him In his diarj lie 
writes that he went on foot to sec it 

U b«i I h«d obt» ned the frootl foftuac of \1 limp the lotnb 
•tnd luid euitniood (he boildinp «btch«nt^ erretrd o\rr ll I 
did not find it to enj- llklap Inlontlofl Ibai It hoold N* 

•o exqofklie tbat tba lniv«tt«rt of the moflJ c old net saj Ibrr 
had e«n ono like it in anj pan of the 1 habited ea ib. U bile 
the work «a la propreti, in eonaeq eceeefthe rrScilpo con 
d ct of the snfort rule Kbo«r I «a obt prd to aarch ton rd 
Lahore Tbe bo (den bad tvu It It aceordinp to Iheir own tawe 
and bad altrre^l the de^lfni >t Ihel dlv.reilon The whole 
mone) bad been lb a expended and the work bad occupied 
ibree or four )r r«, I ordered tbat elerer architect aclinci 
concfii wJibaoael tell pent penons booW pull down ih 
objectionable part wl kH I pointed ool Py deprm a 'rry 
Urge and tsapnlScrnt buildi p w* rai ed w lb a nue parden 
round t entered by a lofty fr*lc con l%tln>, efmlna el maJrrt 
white ^tofie 

On the other side of the Jumna reached h\ i 
pontoon liridgc is the tomb of Itmnd ud Daula 
I}inj, back in a well kept garden whlth occupic** 
scarcclv ns much space is Akliarstomb alone 
\\ hat the one gains in grandeur the other gam 
in dcbcnci It Is prolmblt one of the firat roulfs 
of the clTcci of Inlnn nrlisis on Indian Art the 
period when the inhjmg of marlilc wiih prcviotts 
Stones ms first mrr'duccd and it i> finisltcJ 
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uith all the care and skill x\hjch the Italians 
could bring to bear upon it. Raised upon n dais 
in the midst of the garden it stands glittering in 
the sun a square building co\crcd with inccr} 
both in mosaic and carving which ha\c almost a 
pnsmatic cfTcct At each comer rises a minaret 
on an octagonal base from the centre of the roof 
nsc square wills ending in i flat dome Iimid 
ud Daula was the Prime Minister of Jchangir and 
his kings appreciation is shown in the mausoleum 
he raised in Ins memorj 

Recrossmg the Jumni a step ma^ be made 
into a combination of old and new In plicc 
of the mile ind noise of tliw nulls which lias 
been heard elsewhere here is the l^bcl of m ices 
of a carpet factor) Tin> bo>s sit In rows 
in front of great looms dcfil) t)ing the knots 
which work into the designs of the luxuriant 
oriental carpel The factora is owned b) a German 
gentleman Mr Otto Wcalandt and lie makes 
nn admirable guide to ihc industr) which has 
sprung, up under his hand^ After Ins explanation 
the great squares which grow‘^s!owl) lake on a 
distinct mdisiduahts The method of manufic 
turc scarcch differs from that of Persua tr the 
shawl making, of Kashmir flic dexteritt of the 
!)0\ s as tlic\ respond to the m/mf — lif two and 
use red or lift one and u c green is mar\ 1 
lous. 

Thewa) leads on to the Oellii i^ate ihccnirancr 
to the I 1 rL I rom the outside appearan-r t ne i 
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little prepared for what lies within A steep and 
narrow entrance through the high red walls sud- 
denly gives on to a large green lawn The path 
leads to a fine gateway and at once the ga/c meets 
a great marble court) ard flanlced on citlici side 
with arches and exquisite pillars In front is a 
marble mosque, the roof, crowned with three 
marble domes, resting on a row of triple pillars 
most exquisitely carved at the base This is 
the Mcii Muyid^ the “ Pearl Mosque ” Here 
once all Agra came to w'orship on Friday, now'^ 
Its w'orshippers are a small band, and the Jumma 
Musjid, near the station, is the chief mosque of the 
people From the Moti Musjid a short distance 
leads to another gatew'ay and beyond lies the 
Anguri Bagh, the grape garden. Ridges of red 
sandstone divide the grass into small curved 
compartments while, from the centre, w'hite marble 
paths radiate to tlie sides Around are the chief com- 
partments of the harem, and on one side the Khas 
Mahal, looking like a palace of w^ax In front a flat 
roof rests on engrailed arches springing from mas- 
sive pillars ornamented wnth sprays of flowers These 
small arches lead on to the hall, and still further 
to the view over 
the river Here, 
and here only, 
should the Taj 
Mahal be seen 
for the first time 
When Shah Je- 
han, a prisoner in 
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the fort where he had reigned, was d} ing, he asked 
that he might be allowed to go once more to the 
harem the Samam Buq to gaze upon the Taj and 
here, looking on the tomb of her whom he lo\cd 
as onh the Beautiful Palace ^ tells how he died 

An authentic description of the harem is gi\cn 
b) Itmad ud Doula. It contained i separate room 
he 3 a\s for c\cr\ one of the ri\c thousand women 
who were divided into companies with proper 
cmploNmunt assigned to each indi\idual Over 
each of tlicsc companies 1 woman was appointed 
and one was selected for the command of the whole 
that the affairs of the harem might he conducted 
with the same rcguhnl) as the other departments 
of the State 

I ^cr\ ore rccct\cd a salary according to her 
ment The pen cannot measure ihclmporor* 
largesse hut the ladies of the first q»ialit\ rccci\cd 
from one thousand to sixteen hiindrcJ rup^.es and 
the setwants according to their rank from two 
rupees to fifl)-onc per month And whenever an\ 
of this multitude of women wanted an\ thing 
the\ applied to the treasurer of the harem who 
according to ilicir 
month!) pa) took 
care their wants 
should I»c sup* 
piled The in 
side of the harem 
was guarded l*v 
wi me I and il 
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most confidential were placed about the royal 
apariincnts 'I'lic eunuchs w.itched nnmcdiatcly on 
the outside J^.itc, .uul at proper distances were 
placed the Rajpoots and porters , and on the out- 
side of the cnclosuie the Omtain, the Ahdccaus 
and other troops mounted iju.ird .iccordingto their 
rank “ But besides all the precautions, his 
MajestN depends on his own vij^ilancc as w'cll as 
on that of his gfuards ” Occasional!) his vigilance 
and that of his guards failed for a time. How^, w^e 
do not know, but a carved beam over a gloomy 
pit in the vaults below, tells of the fate of those 
who succumbed to opportunity 

The Jasmine Tower was the room of the Chief 
Sultana Pillars, covered with inlaid marble 
between the flutings, support the beautiful capitals 
on wdiich rests the still more beautiful cornice. 
The inner walls arc more beautiful than the cornice 
It is the most perfect boudoir ever designed. 
Nearby is the Dnvan-i-Khas, and the great terrace 
with tlie two thrones, one black and one white 
Beneath the black slab is pointed out a red stain 
where the stone cracked and bled wlien defiled by 
the infidel Bhartpur, who in I7b4 took the fort by 
the aid of Suraj Mall and the Swiss renegade 
Walter Reinhardt, better known as Samni The 
existence of the stain is reduced to the common- 
place by a scientific explanation. The use 
of the stone, as described by Hawkins, who 
visited Agra during the reign of Jehangir, is 
interesting 
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“ In the morning at daj break, the King is at Uih 
beads praying on his knees upon a Persian 
lambskin, ha\ ing some eight rosaries or strings of 
beads each containing four hundred Tlic heads 
are of ncli pearl ballace rubies diamonds rubies 
emeralds aloes t\ood cs/tem nnd coral At the 
upper end of a large black stone on winch lie 
kneels there arc figures graven in stone of tla 
Virgin and Christ so turning his face to the west 
he repeats three thousand and two hundred words 
according to the number of his heads 

On the other side is the \ izicr s w hue marble 
slab overlooking tlic Macht Jilurvon or fish link 
near b) is the Shuha Mahal a cunous rovim 
containing a deep bath the roof and walls Iwing a 
mass of tinv pieces of looking glass rcintntcd 
into crushed talc and mica which shines like 
silver 

I lavvktns giv cs n dciiilcd acci uni i f tiu splcn 
dour of the Court of Jilnngir and of Ins nuiIuvJs 
ns 1 ruler Ilui the hcsi record of the splendour 
of the Court IS tin. hcvulv winch Ins rcmTUicil 
So great n the pnlacc tint tlic services of one of 
the Unlui guides who use inipos ilile UiuJs in 
imp >ss}blecontcxls arc adviviblc for the first vi it 
Without some one showing the V'lV manv if tlic 
most delightful corners nia) l>c mi seJ Ibit the 
onlv W1V 10 cnjo\ the J v InuJc 

wandering, gentlv from spot to spot It n a pli r 
to dream in 
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Agra IS full of the bcautj of the past. It xvas 
uell said of the Moghals that they built like Titans 
and finished like jewellers. The fort with its 
many St) les IS a thing ncxer to be forgotten, but 
Agra contains as well the most perfect building 
in the world 

It IS the usual custom to time the visit to com 
cide with the full moon The Taj by moonlight 
IS the sight of India and tn the pure white light it 
mightalmost be unreal, so wonderful is its beaut) 
The dark trees throw it up pure white against the 
black sk), lines soften Into mist shadows fall 
athwart Its dome and seem to quucr GradualK 
as the moon nscs higher the shadows disappear 
It grows whiter and whiter until it stands out 
against Its dark background of sk) ri\ ailing (he 
moon Itself 

But there is another time to sec the Taj when it 
is equall) bc.*iuliful for one fleeting moment per 
haps more beautiful Drncout along llic rlxcr 
bank in the carU morning when the moon tlic Ia^^ 
crescent of a liair s breadth is scarLcl) higher than 
the trees which fill the garden Down the greit 
a\cnuc of mirhlc tanks the long lines of art-or 
riAr the c\c finds onl) n rnisu shape white here 
and there, a network of lighin and sliadows Tlie 
mist from the Jumna chills the air Save fw the 
splash of a fish rising tn the lank for an caih fi' 
there IS not i whisper Approach graJuallv 
the central dais and rest \crv vcf\ sl'wU tie 
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clearer thcc}es become accustometf 
to the mist and pick out fresh lines /;raduall_> 
piecing the tvliole together In tlie East tlic sk'^ 
grows grc} cr and grc> er Then long beam*- shoot 
high into the sk*} a faint tinge of pink suffuses- 
the honron the pink grows paler and paler In 
the trees a bird utters a short sharp cry Then 
all is still again A moment later the pink has 
gone and a tender gold has taken its place Still 
the silence, but through it one hears the pulse of 
nature beating into life. 

Tlierc statel) in its pure white can now be seen 
c\cry line c\er) cun. e blending into other curves 
nsing to the summit where a crescent and "^pt^ 
point to heaven 

One moment more the sun lias topped the 
honron A blaze of gold touches cvcrjthing In 
place of tlic cold marble is a towering pahcc it 
pure gold and as if m ccstacv the world breaks out 
in song from cv erj tree One dare harvll) brcTihc 
for tins 15 not a marble building but the picture 
drawn b) Slnh Jehan 5 love 

Tile Tij Ivafllcs description for it is Impo-'siblc 
to convc) in words the enfect which has l>ecn pre 
diiccd Models of while marble can l>c punlnsed 
made to scale and following ever) detail )ct even 
thev give no idea of the beaut) of this dream in 
rnsrhle 

As in Akbar s lomti the actual sarcophagus 1 in 
a vault reached through a cbamlKT that was once 
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a lila/e of "old ami royal blue A steep passage 
leads iloun to the gie^it m.irhle sereens through 
which the light enters anti tails on the two tombs, 
Shall jehan .iiui the Munit.i/ Beg.iin h'lowers he 
abo\ e her continu.ilK .uul gue .i faint scent as of a 
w Oman’s room I*'or a time, one can see, one washes 
to sec, nothing but the marble sl.ib wdiich is the 
heart of the building. '1 hen when one h.is looked 
one’s fill the decorations come into \ icw . 'J'he w'alls 
are covered with ml. ml work in precious stones, jas- 
per and agate, with which evei) spandril and pro- 
minent fe.iturc IS frccl} cov^cred White and brow n 
marble rehev cs the monotonv of the wreaths and 
scrolls 'Fhe interior design is .is perfect as the 
w hole conception Above .ire replicas of the tombs, 
as at Sikandra, Iving side b} side surrounded by 
cloisters of perfect arches and the most delicate 
trellis work- 

in the entrance gate a small room is devoted to 
records Photographs taken during a senes of 
man} years show what has been done in improving 
the gardens and opening out the main avenue so 
as to give the unbroken vuew which gives the pre- 
sent effect of perfect purity 

Plans of the original construction can be seen 
designed by Austin de Burdo, the Italian who 
built all Delhi Fort and the Taj Mahal, and whose 
picture worked in inlaid marble is placed in the 
wall abov'^e the throne in the Diwan-i-am at Delhi 

That, however, which is most worth seeing is a 
miniature of Mumtaz-i-Begam which faces another 
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of Shah Jehan The oriental idea of beauts in a 
woman IS somewhat different to our oun )ct here 
IS a woman who would be considered beautiful 
anywhere in the world Tlie round o\-aJ ficc is 
set m a massn e head-dress of pearls which stretch 
es down to the shoulders The C} cs arc \ er) \ cr\ 
soft, slightl} almond shaped, the skin transpnr 
end) clear w itli the faintest darkness of the under 
skin to gite the face warmth and hglit No won 
der that she was so loxcd 

Her histon is gixcn b) Forrest and it forms *i 
pretty stor> to remember as one looks up the long 
axenue from the roo^ofthc entnnee pale Nur 
Mahal was daughter of n nntixcof Tamn who 
came to seek fortune at the court of Akbar Me 
was so poor that, placing Ins wife on a hor.c he 
himself was obliged to perform the journc) on foot 
Before he reached his destination a daughter was 
born to him to whom he ga\c the name I ighl 
of the Palace IIis talents gained him the fnour 
of Akbar who made him Chancellor of the I x 
chequer Tlic daughter l>orn in the Uc'xrl grew 
up to Ik a woman of surpassing beaut) and one 
dax whcnpaxinga xisil to the Ouern she met 
the hcir-apparcniand xxon In'. heart h\ dropping her 
xcil as if h\ accident and in the graceful ctmfuMon 
occasioned h) the incidcnt| allowing her l>cautiful 
C)cs to rest upon his. Tlir \oung 1 rince de ired 
to make her his wife hut the I mpcfor rcfu'^^J i 
allow the marriage and Ined to pul Nur Jrljn out 
of hfs son s wax h> cajsing her to l>e married l » a 
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}oun^ Persian noblcm.in — Slur Afghan Khan — 
\\lio rccci\cd liigli cmpIo}mcnt in Bengal. When 
Shall Jehan ascended the throne he commanded 
the dnorcc of \iir Jehan, but the husband refused, 
and after sc\ oral incficctua! attempts the Emperor 
caused him to be slam Kur Jehan Mas brought 
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to Delhi The Emperor, in a fit of remorse, 
hoivever, refused to see her and granted only a 
paltry alloivance for the support of herself and 
her slaves To supplement her scanty means, 
Nur Jehan, who ivas endowed with ability as well 
as beauty, proceeded to work pieces of rich em- 
broidery and to paint silks and sell them to the 
inmates of the harem The money gained, she 
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of Shah Jchan Tlic oncnia! idea of beaut) in a 
V. Oman IS somewhat different to our own )cl licre 
IS a woman who would be considered l>cauliful 
an) where in the world Tlic round o\al face is 
set in a massiNc head-dress of pearls which stretch 
cs down to the shoulders. Thcc)cs arc \cr) \er) 
soft sliphll) almond shaped the skin transpar 
cntl\ dear with tlic faintest darkness of the under 
skin to pl^c the face warmth and lipht No won 
dcr that slic was so lo\ed 

Her histon is Rt\cn b\ I orresi and it forms a 
prctlN ston to remember as one looks up the long 
a\cnuc from the roo^ofthc entrance gate Nur 
Mahal was daughter of anaiutof Tartan who 
came to seek fortune at the court of Akbar lie 
was so poor that placing his wife on a liorse he 
himscK WTs obliged to perform the journes on foot 
Ueforc he reached Ills destination t daughter was 
Kirn to him to whom he ga\c the name Liglit 
of the Palace 11 is talents gamed him tlic fa\ our 
tf \klwr who made him LhanccUor of the I x 
chequer Hie daughter Inun in the desert grew 
up to Ih. a Wi>man of surpassing beaut) and one 
das when pasing a visit to the Oiiccn she met 
the hcir-.»pparcni and won Ins heart In dropping her 
veil as if In acviJeni and in the graceful c nfusion 
tveasioncJ In the incident, all »wing her iieautifut 
c)cs t rest upi»n Ills, Tite M>ung I rince desire I 
t > inal.c her In wife Imt the I mp<ri>r refill to 
All AW lUr mvrriav e and uied \ s pm Nur Jdian out 
t ' kis -u n s I 3\ l»v caasini. her to Ivc married to a 
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5f0ung Persian nobleman — Shir Afghan Khan — 
who received high employment in Bengal. When 
Shah Jehan ascended the throne he commanded 
the divorce of Nur Jehan, but the husband refused, 
and after several ineffectual attempts the Emperor 
caused him to be slain Nur Jehan was brought 
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to Delhi The Emperor, in a fit of remorse, 
however, refused to see her and granted only a 
paltry allowance for the support of herself and 
her slaves To supplement her scanty means, 
Nur Jehan, who was endowed with ability as well 
as beauty, proceeded to work pieces of rich em- 
broidery and to paint silks and sell them to the 
inmates of the harem The money gained, she 
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spent m embellishing her ipartmenls and adorning 
her slaves. She herself, to suit the character of 
n poor widow afTccted a plain and simple dress. 
The fame of her skill and her taste spread fir and 
wide and leiched the cars of the I mperor His 
cunositv wa« irouvcd and one dav he snrpnscd 
her in her apartments Site arose and saluted 
liim and with down-cast eves stood before him 
attired in simple dress Her stature shapv 
Itcautv and voluptuous grace revived the old 
passion Astonished at the contrast liclwcen her 
simple attire and the splendour which surrounded 
her the bmperor asked 

\\ h) this difference between the Sun of 
women and her slaves’ 

\\ nil a woman s wit she replied Tliose horn 
to servitude must dress as it slnll please those 
whom ihcv serve these arc mv servants and I 
lighten the burden of l>ondigv I»> even indul 
lienee in mv power but 1 who am jour slave O 
1 mperor of llic world must dre^s according to 
vour pleasure and not mv own 

1 he fcconcihati m b came complete Nur \lalial 
l*cv4me llic w ife of Shah Jehan and from the dav 
she w IS married she vlrtuallv I Mk llie mns of 

i. vcrnmenl into tier own liands. 

How compictelv she aw 'mpli heJ this and 
with what su^cssis t dJ |t\ a ^!a!^omcd4n his 
f nan Dav In dav tier influence and dij^nil) 
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increased first of all she rcceucd the title of A oar 
'[ahal Light of the Harem but ^ras aficn\ird5 
distinguished h) that of A oar Jehan 
Light of the ^\ orld A II her rchlions and con 
nections ^\crc raised to honour and wealth ♦ • • 
Nograntoflandwis conferred upon an) one except 
under her seal In addition to gi'ing her the 
titles that other kings licston, the 1 mperor granted 
Nur Jehan the nghts of soxcreignt) and goxcm 
ment bometimes she uould sit in the halconx 
of the palace uhilo the nobles tvould present 
themMiUcs and listen to her dictates. Coin was 
struck in her name with tins inscription lU 
order of the King gold has a hundred splend 
ours added to it h\ leecixing the impression 
of Nur Jehan the Oueen llegam On all 
firmant also reccixing the Impcnal signature 
the name of Nur Jehan the Oueen H* gam was 
jointU attached At last her amhonir reached 
such a pass that the King was such onU in name 
Kepeatedh he ga\c out that he had licatowcd the 
soxercigntx on Nur Jehan Itegam and would m) 

I rcfjuirc nothing hut a str of wine and half a 
itr if meal It is inipossihic to dcscril>e the 
l>caut\ and w iidom of the Oueen In an) matter 
that was presented to her if a difniultx aro c 
she immeJlatel) soUed if W hoexer threw lilm 
selfupK n her pri tcxli m xvaspreserxed from lx ran n) 
and oppression and if cxer she learned that an\ 
orplian ^.irl was destitute and frlcndle s she would 
bring alMut her marriage and give her a wedding 
port in It IS prolxxhlc that during her rcli. n no 
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less than Ihc hundred orphan ^irls were thus 
married and portioned 

Ta\ crnier adds somewh.il to tlie hislor) of the 
Tai — 

“ I saw the befTinmng- anu coinpletinq’ of this 
work that cost two and twenty 3'ears’ labour and 
twent}’ thousand men .ilways at work ; so that you 
cannot conceive but th.it the expense must be 
excessive Cha-Jehan had be^iin to raise Ins owm 
monument on the other side of the river , but the 
wars wMth his son broke off that design, nor did 
Aurang/cb, now reigning, ever lake any care to 
finish It ” 

The plan was to raise a Taj of black marble on 
the opposite side of the river connecting the two 
wMth a black and wdiite marble bridge Nothing 
now remains of tlie work, if it ever reached a fur- 
ther stage than tlie foundations, and beautiful 
though It w'ould have been, one cannot help being 
glad that Shah Jehan lies beside the wnfe he 
worshipped 
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OMP lncnt\ c»r thirtv miles from 
\pri snnds 1 itclipur Sikri 
T dc‘*trtcd pnlict TliL most 
ct mfortibk ua\ lo \imI it is 
oirrinj^t for t rc1i\ of liorscs 
and lo drive from A 

<juickcf \ TV IS lo IcTVc Aj,n 
In llic midniTV tmii for Avli 
ncr I ind to dnvL np from 
llurc the < niv Jis.idv Till hcmi, lint an ikLa 
mil t iTkc phvv vfa comf'rnblt nrrnKc Ilic 
drive in titlicr va v is tii txctpliomllv prttu one 
I itcbpur Sikri Ins » dclij,bifiil ki^md to ac oiint 
for us CM ItOiX Its p\ Miiim i n the summit i f t 

hill sli nvs lint It vv is intcndcvl f )r a stron;.Iiold 
inJ the nnnins »f llic even mile if wills arc 
sub I ininllv built Oiuc it iiui t hive luren if 
cm rmous i/r but now noihiui, n. m iins but the 
piljcc inJ iclu ter 1 f lmildini,s fKiiii, the ^.revt 
i ale 

n c let.cnJ nil tliat AkKir returning, from t 
ctiupu^ii pit lied bis limp at the fst *f the 
lull Kr'entlv he ba ! I st Ivnii vliil Iren Ik rnc 
t him liv bi IIiuJii wif Ibi the lull re iJed a 
f ni ns Ijcrmit Sbeik Sjlftn kbJ bit wb* pr 
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mi*;cd tlicm a son if thc\ tiould li\c there The) 
consented and in time a son was born Salem who 
nfterwards ascended the throne as the Emperor 
Jchan^ir Within the palace is a small tomb from 
which a tree prows. Here lies the <on of the 
hermit One of the hercditan priests who act 
as puidcs to the spot which came into tsistcnce 
at the request of their sainted ancestor will 
if pressed tell the stor> of the little tomb One 
daN the bo\ then but six months old spoke for 
the firs time Secinp his father in prief he sal 
up in his cradle and enquired the cause 

Oh mason said the saint it is w ntten that 
the Fmpcfor will never have a son unless some 
other man will sacrifice the life of his own heir 
and surclv no one is capable of such an act 

If vou will allow me ** answered the child 

1 Will die in order tint his Majestv ma\ l>e 
con^olcd And immcdiatcl) the infant died If 
there l>c an) truth in the iransrnipration of souls 
Mircl) Jchanptr should Ik? none other than the 
saint s s m 

The pibcc is entered h\ a steep fltphl of 
steps nirrowinp to the preai (latc if \i torv 
will S leads to the courtvard of the mosque 
Here daz/linf, white attain t the red vindstonc of 
whuh cverv other part of 1 atchpur SJkri is c im 
px eJ stanj> the shnne of the sjiiit A d ep 
I irni e iiphrlJ !»\ pilljrs and brackets t f in t 
r\ pit lie dcst n ic ts n the m4rblr bie w» rk 




Intenor of Salem Christi s Tomb, Fatehp' 
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\\hjch forms the mils Within is a second screen 
mind uiih motlicr-o pearl and in the centre lies 
the saints tomb flanked with wooden pillars, the 
whole Ixrinp inlaid with mothcr-o pearl with per- 
fect workmanship Tied to the tendrils of the win 
dow at the head arc countless pieces of Mnnp and 
raps He c Iiopcic s women come pri\inp^ (hat 
what the saint i nee did he will do for them Not 
onh natucscomc manx a I uropean woman has 



held her lui Kind s hand ilicre xxhilc the priest lied 
tlic thread f the wind >w and muttered a few words 
of Mes mi, \\ hen I xisitcJ the phec I ni litcd a 
slicei f p iper aiiaelicJ t » a rol earf On it was 
wfitienin fl xuiip I* r Mn eluraitcrs I am m 
V.tc»t tr» uhle Help me thSaml who art fricnil 
i f the l*/v phet of i sj Me tJc this of ffinp i f a 
rt h man wh had Ifavcllcd far hunt llir ihrtv 
inri. fa p s f i v lie t » nun Hut in (his dcMir 
fall rren ll creare n diMir l» n » f r ^ i nUfss 
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The shrine sLinds in the court of ilic great 
mL‘iquc which as an inscription tells is a rcphci 
t f the mosqiiL nt Mecca but is red instead of bhek 
\round arc the cloisters h\c hundred feel long on 
each side and surmounted b\ a thousand cupolas, 
\carb\ IS the Stone-cutters Mosque erected for 
the saint h\ the Me nc-cultcrs who were also his 
disciples. !\ctuming one jmjcs the inside of the 
t at of \ let*, n with Us inscription ‘ Said jcsiis on 
will in he pc ic*. ' The world is a bndte pass 
over It hm huiM no house on ii He who liopclli 
for an hour hope for curnitv The world is 
hut in hour spend it in devotion the rest is 
unvc n 




Elephant Tower, Fatehpur Sikri 
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the mother of Jehanpr is uncertain but he 
relate-, tliat she ^^^s called Manam /amamli or 
Man of the period Mara is held in rcaercncc 
b\ the MaUomedans and scaenl writers ascriln: to 
this the Mora that Akbarhad n Chnstian wife called 
Hihi Manam supposed to bate bea:n a Portuguese 
In Mariams house arc p'*in(ed out pictures of 
hihhual subjects but little remains and it is hard 
todi tmfiuish cxaclla what the pienurcs represent 
but tliL one oxer the door is supposed lobe the 
\nnunci3lion 

The house of Ibrlnls dauj^htcr near h) is an 
es impk of the hue of Hindus t erowd cacra inch 
uiiheairain^ and had it been of wood instead of 
tone nothin;, nu re claliorate could haac been 
eonceiacd CUsc at hand the / inch Miihrtl or 
five pa! lee s<faeJ aanous purposes ineludmt^ 
that of mifscra Open on three sides each flavr is 
upp rted n a f u si of pillars ciera oncofwlueh 
IS of ditTcrcnl design the avliolc devtc ism^ In s:?c 
IS It inouTits upwards to the dome surinountinL, i 
quafi r ^.if re tiii^, a n four pillars I rom llic Pane t 
^!aIlal the waa leads to the A/;:; / ir/ or llou e 
of Dreams ” m other a ords ALlur s l>eJr sim 
t^pposuc IS the Diwaii i ihas tn the ccnitc of whuh 
n c\ ui cni tnious voUimn spreading, owl in a 
huiiJfcJ iifia step is it Idcrel into the capital 
iiiJ stipp fim; Iriil^eswhieh cMend lea iIjc fiur 
rners 

\Uirna f ir fn u? an orth M a \l4h 'f ic 

eian anj it i aid tint here he ut in ll e miJJle 
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ar^uhig \\>lh four pncsls of different creeds 
Jclianpir urotc 

‘ M\ fatlicr used to hold discourses witli learned 
men of all persuasions particiilarh witli the 
Pundits and was illiicraic \ct from constanlK 
conversing uiih learned and clever persons Ins 
language was so pvvlished that no one could dis- 
cover from Ins conversation that lie was cntirch 
uneducat d He understood even the elegancies 
ot poctrv and pro c s'* well that it is impossible to 
CiPLCivcanv one more proficient 

Tins seems a curious kind of illilcrac) l>ut prev 
Kahlv refers onlv to Ins vouibful Icirning In 
another place Jchaiij^ir writes 

Mew IS of middling stature but with a ten 
denev to bet ill wheat colour c >mplexion ritbcnn 
Mining to dark than fur black eves and evebr wvs 
sti ul Ihsiv open f^rcluad and chest loni, irms 
and bands There was a fie bv wan alKUit the 
si/t f I sni ill fs, V e n the side of Ins noNc whib 
app ired cs iidioglv iKaiiliful and wisconsiilered 
vcfv aiispitu us bv pliv iogn» mists uIk s.uJ it 
w is the sign f innncn c ritlir and increasing 
pft periiv Me had a v»,r\ hudvii canilavirv 
cle^,ant and pleas^mt w iv if spccvh Ills man 
rrfs inJ b ibiis were i|iiifc dificrent fr m llu e i f 
I'tlirr per »ns and Ins visage wa full of | Mlp 
dignitv In ibc itiirlvarJ i u( iJr t aslib i*n 
nht !i the I niprr r ~»! I * plav / ' tii a game m t 

unt>^c ehr wiiti di e ibr winj t i luJeJ Mere 
thr came was plavcl irt an inipcnal wav viitb 
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beautiful slaves from the harem as pawns To the 
left IS the 4 nkh A/echauit or hide and seek place. 
The idea that it was used as the treasury is scarcely 
tenable for it is far too open whilst a ruined build 
ing^ opposite the Mint is built in a manner which 
would make it safe for its purpose 

Before leaving a visit should be made to the 
Elephant Gate Two enormous red elephants 
flank the sides but their heads were destroyed by 
the bigoted Aurangzeb At the foot of the hill 
stands a quaint monument to a favourite elephant 
with imitation tusks bnstling out of iL 

From Achnera a short journey through sandy 
country leads on to Alwar the capital of the Native 
State of that name It is obvious that the visitor 
here is not too high!) appreciated by the powers 
that be for the onl) convejances that can be 
obtained must be hired at an exorbitant rate from 
the palace- The ddk bungalow near the station 
IS the propert) of the State and though comforta 
ble in no waj justifies a charge of double the 
amount charged anj vherc else Despite such 
little inconv enienccs an interesting stay can be 
made. The area of the State is about three thou 
sand square miles and it is div idcd into two natural 
sections the open north and the rugged hillj south 
Onginallj it consisted ofpcttj clilefships owning 
allegiance to Jaipur and Bliartpur In 1771 how 
ever Pratap Singh who at that time possessed only 
two villages and a half succeeded in establishing 
independent power in the southern part of the 
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State. In 1776 he seized the town of Ahvar and 
was acknowledged Chief, Rao Raja of the whole 
State. In 1S03 British Protection was accepted, 
but a few years later a British force was sent to 
restore order after the seizure of teiritory in Jaipur 
Many intrigues are contained in the history of 
the State, but few are of great importance 

A huge rampart encircles the cit}'-, but the chief 
protection is the ridge of precipitous hills which 
rise abruptly from the cit}’^ itself Ciowning this 
is the fort and palace erected by the first two 
Naruka rulers, probably built by Nikumbh or 
Nikumpa Rajputs Nine miles away from the 
city IS the splendid lake of Silserh which is the 
mam water supply of Ahvar The city is entered 
by a double gate guarded by canon Within the 
walls the first point of interest is the Tnpolia, an 
ancient tomb at Inch fourstieets meet, said to 
be the tomb of Tarang Sultan, a brother of the 
Emperor Firoz Shah The temple of Jagannath, 
the shrine of Bhikan, the tomb of the Adaharaja 
Bakhtawar Singh and the Palace with the public 
gardens are the other points of interest, wnile the 
central tank is a picturesque sight in the cool of 
the evening 



CHAPTER XI 


DELHI THE CITY OF KINGS 


HE Lity of Delhi is the Mecca of 
the Indian histonan In the 
early pages of this book I have 
briefly outlined how the city be 
came the centre of all the opera 
tioDS of tlic Mahomedan in 
\adcr Always the idea was that 
to hold Delhi was to bold India 
and Its true and full history has 
yet to be wntien Much is lost 
forever but much has been dis- 
covered and with that much I pro- 
pose to deal as concisely as possible, leaving the 
serious student to the many \olumc5 which have 
been de\oted to Delhi alone Space forbids me 
to delve too deeply into the subject for the story 
of this city which has gradually moved as the 
course of the Jumna has moved, is not a patch 
work pieces of which may be examined while 
others are left, but a continuous chain in which 
one broken link makes much that follows almost 
unintelligible. 

To the home loving Englishman Delhi is re 
membered as the spot where the most heroic a t 
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of the Mudn} was performed To the Indian 
Delhi IS a place of kings and a place of war, 
where peace has reic^ned only since it came under 
British rule 

Modern Delhi or Shabjahannabad as its name 
was at first, is only two hundred and fifty years old but 
there has been a city here for countless generations 
Fanshawe who spent many years at Delhi collect 
mg records of its history gives sue distinct cities, 
but adds that there were several other sites which 
are now unknown He traces them from north 
to south and gives them in order Firozabad 
adjoining modem Delhi on the «outh and built b> 
Firoz Shah Tughlak in about 1360 Indrapat, 
built by Humayun and Sher Shah on the site of a 
still older cit> two miles souUi of Delhi in about 
1540 Sin (now Shahpur), four miles south west 
of Indrapat built in about 1300 Jahanpanath on 

the space betiveen Sin and Old Delhi ulncb 

became gradually occupied and i\as ultimatcl} 
connected bj walls with 
the Cities north and south 
of It (about 1330) Old 
Delhi on the Fort of Rai 
Pethora the original 
Delhi of the Pathan in- 
vaders m the tuclfUi 
ccriturj containing the 
KutaS Minar, three 
miles south-east of Sin 
(1150—1350) nnd Tugh- 

Cr*$ tW OM O lU CkmRk. 
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lakabad four miles south-east of Sici and five miles 
east of old Delhi, built by Muhammad Tughlak 
Shah (nao) 

An early morning drive allows one to see m 
comfort the breach near the Kashmir Gate (All 
Burj) Here towards the close of 1906 Lord Minto 
unveiled the statue of John Nicholson, than which 
there is no greater name in the Bntish annals 
of India. Near by is the tomb where his body 
lies. Let us recall the stor> of the I^shmir 
Gate. Things had become desperate. A final 
coup was necessary and time was short. A band 
of volunteers led by Lieutenant Salkeld, decided 
to make one great attempt to break the gate. 
Advancing in broad daylight, amidst a hail of lead 
from every side, powder bags were laid and 
adjusted Lieutenant Salkeld was just about to 
do the final deed when he was shot through the 
arm and leg He handed over the match to Cor 
poral Burgess Scarcely had he applied it than 
he fell mortall) wounded A deafening crash 
followed and the bra\c men who had performed 
that which brought \ ictory to the British had been 
blown into a million pieces. Another moment and 
Nicholson than whom no Englishman In India 
has c\er been more worshipped more lo\cd b> 
his sepojs led the charge Scarce!) bad he 
started before he was sliot down He lingered 
nine da) 3 heard that Delhi was in the hands of the 
English, and for that was happ) IIc cared noth 
ing for himself onK that he had done hts dut) 
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No man can view the spot to-daj and conjure 
up the scene without a lump filling his throat and 
his eyes becoming dim and — because the) are 
Englishmen — few trouble to hide iL 

From here one ma) well dnve to another spot 
hallowed b) the da)s of the Mutin) On the 



MU. 

clc\enth of Ma) , 1857 fift\ Christian people, men 
women and children were brought into the palace 
and placed in an underground room which had 
but one doorand no \\ indow Here the) were kept 
for fncda)S till at last the) were brought out into 
thecourt)nrd and hacked to pieces fourmoitlis 
later their memor) had been avenged and i c 
British assembled m the Diwin I Klias iitten.<l 
the praverthat was the thanksgiv ing for all that 
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had been granted, * not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us but unto Thy name be the praise 

Than the Diwan i K.has nothing more ornate 



Kl«da riln—iili t tb« Kaiftb Ulnaj DiOU 

could be concci\ cd The square pillars nsc n mass 
of inlaid 1^caUh supporting noble arches all of 
purest white sa\c where ante and jasper jade and 
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porphyry and alabaster trace out the floral scroll 
A white marble slab raised on four legs once 
earned the Peacock Throne long since taken to 
Persia where it has been despoiled of its precious 
stones to provide monej and jewellery for the 
harem Near it is the Moti Musjid, the private 
mosque of the Kings of Delhi the purest reli- 
gious building in India The latticed wall of the 
Diwan 1 Khas looks out on another court} ard 
where the ladies of the harem took tlie morning and 
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evening air In a thick i\all close by is pointed out 
a low door half sunk in the ground through which 
the last King of Delhi fled to HumayunsTomb 
only to be captured and brought back to judg 
ment and death 

Ashortd^^c from the Port brings one to one 
of the most ancient relics of India In 263 B C 
Asoka came to the throne of the Empire of 
Magadha and under him it cTtended till it be 
came the greatest Empire India had then known 
Historj shows that m his carl) \cars he was 
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characterised by great brutality, but the horrors 
of the conquest of Kalinga preyed upon his mind, 
and eleven years after his coronation, he openly 
embraced the Buddhist religion From that time 
he became one of its most ardent supporters, and 
Northern India contains many inscriptions which 
he caused to be made on rocks, caves and pillars. 
Two of these latter were brought to Delhi from 
Mirat (Meerut) by FirozShah in 1350 One rests on 
the summit of the Kotila, and around it is inscribed 
an edict which for a long time baffled translation 
These edicts were to set forth the truth of the 
Buddhist religion and in each of them he styles 
himself “ King Piyadasi,” “The Beloved of the 
Gods ” 

A careful translation has become possible 
through the discovery of the method of writing 
and the great James Prinsep has left the following 
translation of Edicts at Delhi — 

EDICT I 


NORTH SIDE 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Pijadasi — ‘ In the 
twenty-seventh year of my anointment, I have caused this 
religious edict to be published in writing I acknowledge 
and confess the faults that have been cherished in my heart 
From the love of virtue, by the side of which all other things 
are as sms, from the strict scrutiny of sin and from fervent 
desire to be sold of sin, by the fear of sin and by very 
enormity of sin , by these may my eyes be strengthened and 
confirmed (m rectitude) 
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The sipht of religioo and the love of religion of their 
own accord increase and will ever Increoae and my people 
whether of the laity (grlhut) or of the priesthood (asceba) 
all mortal being! are knit together thereby and prescribe 
to themselves the same path and above nil having obtained 
the mastery over their passions they become supremely 
wise. For this IS indeed true wisdom It is upheld and bound 
by (It consists In') religion by religion which chenibes 
rehglon which teaches pious acts religion which bestows 
(the only true) pleasuro. 


EDICT II 

Thus spake king Devanampija Piyadasi In religion 
it the chief excellence but religion consists in good works 
in the non omission of many acts mercy and chanty punty 
and chastity (these ore) to me the anointment of coosecra 
tloo Towards the poor and the nOllcted towards bipeds and 
quadrupeds towards the fowls of the air and things that 
move in the waters manifold have been the benevolent acts 
performed by me. Out of consideration for things Inanimate 
even many other excellent things have been done b\ me To 
this purpose Is the present edict promulgated let oil pay 
atienilon to it (or take cognliance thereoQ and let It endure 
for ages to come and be who acts in conformitj thereto the 
same shall attain etomal happiness (or shall be united a-lth 
Sugato) ” 


EDICT III 

Thus spake king Demnnmplya Piyadasi — ‘U'hatever 
appenreth to me to bo \ Irtuous and good that Is so held to be 
good nnd virtuous by me and not the loss if It will Imve c\ il 
tcrKlcficy it it accounted for evil b> me or is It named among 
iheaiinaiie (the nine olTences ?). Eyes are given (to man) to 
distinguish between the two qualities (between right and 
wrong) according to tlie capacity of the eyes so may lhe> 
be bo Id 
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“ ‘ The following are accounted among the nine minor 
transgressions — mischief, hard-hearledness, anger, pride 
envy These evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be 
mentioned They should be regarded as opposite (or 
prohibited) Let this (ordinance) be impressed on mj heart, 
let it be cherished with all my soul ’ ” 


EDICT IV 

WEST SIDE 

” Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods — ‘ In the 
twenty-seventh }ear of my anointment, I have caused to be 
promulgated the following religious edict My devotees in 
very many hundred thousand souls having (now') attained 
unto knowledge, I have ordained (the following) fines and 
punishments for their transgressions Wherever devotees 
shall abide around (or circumambulate) the holy fig tree for 
the performance of pious duties, the benefit and pleasure of 
the country and its inhabitants shall be (in making) offerings 
and according to their generosity or otherwise shall they 
enjoy or prosperity or adversity and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith Whatever villages with their 
inhabitants may be given or maintained for the sake of the 
worship, the devotees shall receive the same, and for an 
example for my people they shall follow after (or exercise 
solitary) austerities And, likewise, whatever blessings 
they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the w'orship (?) Furthermore, the people shall attend 
in the night the great myrabolam tree and the holy fig tree 
My people shall foster (accumulate) the great myrabolam 
Pleasure is to be eschewed, as intoxication (?) 

“ ‘ My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the 
village, whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and 
holy fig tree may cheerfully abide in the performance of 
pious acts In this also are fines and punishments for the 
transgressions of my devotees appointed Much to be 
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de*ired i* •uch renown I According to the measure of the- 
offence (the destruction of the vJya or happmeis ?) slmll bff 
the measure of the punishment but (the offender) shall not 
be put to death hy me Banishment (shaJl be) the punish 
ment of those malefactors desemng of imprisonment and 
executiorL Of those who commit murder on the high road 
(dacoits 7) evxn none whether of the poor or of the nch shill 
be injured (tortured) on my (three) special days (?) Those 
guHty of cruelly beating or daughtenog linng things having 
escaped mutilation (through my clemency) shall give alms 
(as a d^odand) and shall also undergo the penance of fasting 
And thus it is my desire that the protection of even the 
xrorkers of opposition shall tend to (the support of) the 
worship and (on the other hand) the people whose 
nghteousneis mcreoBes m every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my beoevoleoce. " 


EDICT V 


SOUTH SIDE. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya PiyudasI — In the twcn 
t} sox-enth year of my anointment the following animals 
shall not be put to death the parrot the maina (or thrush) 
the wild duck of tho wilderness the goose the bull faced owl 
the vulture tlic bat the ambaka pillakn the mven and the 
common crow the vedarcynko, the adjutant, the sankuja 
mavu the kaphatasaroka the panasaiesfmala the sanda 
ka tbr oJespadd those thnt go m pair* the white dove and 
the domestic pigeon Among all four footed animals the 
following ^hall not be for food they shall not be eaten the 
she-goats of various kinds and the sheep and the sow 
either when heavy »dth young or when giving milk. Un 
kiDed birds of every sort for the desire of the (lesli sliall not 
be put to death T}>e same being alive shall not be injured 
whether because of their uselessness or for the sake of 
amusement (hey shall not be Injured Animals that prey on 
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lift* >-11111 lUH t’c »,licri>-!ud In llu (lirto foiir*inonfhl\ 
I’C! (I (K (,>f ilu xtirliMtlu I vt nnu: «’< tiu full n oon, duriiif^: 
the tluv'o (li>'l\ ) vliu >. numh, llu' linii in nth, llu lifiLtnlh, 
uul tin tu’-l il t\ ilvcr i nnjnin til'll in tiu niul'-t of tin. 
np,*- ith 1 1011.11101111 ■- (ot oirnt lii'-t'.’), itnUilIiil iliiiip'- {oi 
ti\i. iivli ') "-li lit 111 '*, I I (\po'-rl ii'. •- ill ^l 1,011 llu >-1 
li i\ s lu iilu r llu >-11 iK,- ti ihi , nor llu fiiihi on ti*-h ( illii; i- 
ic'i --1,1100 inj li\ nil* hv nil'-- u h ilvfu \ I r vli ill hi put lo ik.itli 

*' ' On llu I It. lull i! i\ I'l llu p lk^ll i • or Ii ilf nionlli) on thu 
tourtti mil, on .he linniiih, on (llu il i\-- wlun ilu* nioon is 
in llu 111 in>-ionN oi ) 111 sh i oi piiiitiii i-- i on tlu-'C sovcril 
di\sinihi ihrii four-nionlhU piri.uK, llu o\ sli ill nol hi 
uiuliil llu 10(1, llu shnp. uul llu pu , It iiuktil iin lu 
Uiukil(ior donu >-iic lui ) sh ill nol till n ho toiukil On the 
iir-h i or llu pitiuirv.iss i of i \tr\ four nioiitlis, md of i.\lij 
pnk^h.i or si.niilun ilion ot llu four nionlhs ii m lorhiddcn lu 
koip (for I ihiuir) tillurilu !ior--i or iIu o\ 

" Furilurnioro, in llu i\\cnt\-si \unih \i ir of nn reif^n, il 
ihis prosiiu iiiiio, iucnl\-tnc prisoners ire S(.i u hlurn ’ ' 


i*])icr VI 

SOUIH SIDL 

“Thus sp.ikc Ivinp De\ in unpu i I’mdasi — ‘In the 
twelfth }c.ir of nn .inoii tment, .i rclu;ious edict (was) 
published for the pleasure ind the proJit of tJie world, 
h nintj destrojed that (document) ind regarding my former 
ichgion as sin, 1 now for the benelit of tlie world proclaim 
the fact And this (among mj nobles, among my near 
relations, and among m) dependants, whatsoever pleasure 
1 may thus abandon) I therefore cause lo be destroyed , and 
I proclaim the same in all the congregations , while I pray 
with every variet} of prajer for those who differ from me in 
creed, that they, following after my proper example, may 
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with me attain unto eternal aalvation wherefore the present 
edict of relipon I« promulgated In this twent) seventh year 
of my anomtment 


EDICT VII 

Thus ipake kmg DevaDompiya Plyodasi — Kings of 
the olden time have gone to heaven under these verydesires. 
How then among mankind may religion ( or growth In 
grace) be increaied ? Through the conversion ofthe humbly 
bom shall religion increase. 

Thus spake king Devanamptya P’lyadasl — The proaent 
moment and the past have departed under the same ardent 
hopes How by the conversion of the royaJ-bom may 
religion be Increased ? Through the conversion of the 
lowly bom If religion thus Incroftsetb by how much (more) 
through the conviction of the high bom and their conver 
Sion shall religion Increase? Among whomsoever the name 
of God rastaih ( ? ) venly this is religion {or venly virtue 
shall there increase) 

Thus spake king Devannmpl)-a Piyndail — UTierefore 
from this very hour I have caused religious discourses to be 
preaclied I hare appointed religious observances that 
mankind having listened thereto shall be brought to follow 
In tho right path and give glory unto God " ?) 


EDICT VIII 

Moremcr along with Uie Increase of religion opposl 
tion wiU Increase for whidi reason I appointed sermons to 
be preached and I hniT cstabllslied ordinances ofevery kind { 
through Uw cQlcacy of whIdi Uie misguided hating acquired 
true knowledge shall prodoim It on all sides (7) and sltall 
become active in uplioldlng Its duties. TTic dl^dplcs too 
flocking In vast multitudes (man) hundred thousand soul ). 
Let these likewise recen*e my command In such wise do 
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ye, too, address, on all sides (or address comfortably ?) the 
people united in religion ’ ” 

“ King Devanampiya Piyadasi thus spake — ‘ Thus 
among the present generation have I endowed establish- 
ments, appointed men ver}’ wise in the faith, and done 
for the faith ’ ” 

"King Devanampiya Pijadasi again spake as follows — 
‘ ^long the high-roads I have caused fig trees to be planted, 
that they may be for shade to animals and men , I have 
(also) planted mango trees and at every half coss I have 
caused wells to be constructed, and (resting places for 
nights to be erected And how many taverns (or seraisj 
have been erected by me at various places for the entertain- 
ment of man and beast ' So that as the people, finding the 
road to every species of pleasure and conv'eniences in these 
places of entertainment, these new towns (vayapun ’) 
rejoiceth under my rule, so let them thoroughly appreciate 
and follow after the same (system of benevolence) This is 
my object, and thus I have done ’ ” 

"Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi — ‘Let the 
priests deeply versed in the faith (or let my doctrines '^) 
penetrate among the multitudes of the rich capable of 
granting favours, and let them penetrate alike among all 
the unbelievers, whether of ascetics or of householders and 
let them penetrate into the assemblies ( "^ ) for my sake 
Moreover, let them for my sake find their vv'ay among the 
Brahmans and the most destitute , and among those who 
have abandoned domestic life, for my sake let tliem pene- 
trate , and among various unbelievers for my sake let them 
find their way — yea use j’our utmost endeavours among 
these several classes, that the wise men, these men learned 
in the religion (or these doctrines of my religion) may pene- 
trate among these respectively as well as among all un- 
believers ’ ” 
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Thua ipftlce king Devanampiya Plyndo*! — And let 
theae priests and others tbe most skilful in the scored 
offices penetrating among the hantablf disposed of other 
queens end pnnees for the purpose (of imparting) religious 
enthusiasm and thorough religious Instruction And this is 
the true religious devotion this the sum of religious Instruc 
bon vt that It shall increase the merer and charity the 
truth and purity the Undness and honesty of the world 

Thus spake Wng Devaoampiya Piyndasi — And what 
soe%er bene\‘o]ent acts ha\e been done b) me the same 
shall be prescribed as duties to the people who follow after 
me and In this (manner) shall their inflncnce and increase 
be manifest by doing tcrvlce to father and mother b^ 
doing senneo to spinlual pastors by respectful demeanour 
to the aged and fu>l of }ears and by condescension to 
Brahmans and Smmans to the orphon ond destitute to 
8er\nnts and the minstrel tnbe " 

King Devanompiva Piyadasl again spake — And 
religion incrcavjth among men by too seporato processes 
by performanee of renglous offices and by security ngalajit 
persecution Accordlnglj that rcflgious oflices ond immu 
nities might abound among multitudes 1 have observed 
tlie ordinances myself os the apple of m> c\e ( ? ) (ns testihod 
b>) all these animals which hB\e been sa>‘ed from slaughter 
and by mamfold other vlrtuoas acts performed on mt behalf 
\nd that the religion may be from the presecullon of men 
Increasing from the absolute prohibition to pul to death 
M\lTig beings or to sacrifice aught that drn-ftcth hrcntVi 
For such an object is all this done tliat It mar endure to 
mj sons and their sons sons as long as tl e sun and nioon 
hall lasL Wherefore let llimi foHon Us injunctions nnd be 
bcdlent thereto nnd let it be hod in reverence nnd respect 
la the twentj setenth jearofm} reign hate I caused (iil 
edict to be uriltcn (so saycUi Detonnmpltn). Let stmie 
pillars be prepared and let this edict of religion be engra en 
thereon tlial it maj endure unto the remotest nge^ " 




Entrance to Parana Kila, or Old Fort, Delhi 
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Beyond lies Indrapat where are the Lai Darwa 
zah, the north gate of the Delhi of Sher Shah, and 
the Purana Kila where is the mosque of Sher 
Shah consisting of one great central arch and 
dome Mith two arches flanking either side. There 
IS also the Sher Mandal which is notable as the 
place on the stepw of which the Emperor Huma 
} un slipped when rising from evening prajer and 
was killed The road leads on to the Dargah of 
Nizam ud-dm Aulia and a branch to the tomb 
of Humajun the second great Moghal Emperor, 
past the tomb of Isa Ivban 

From a religious point of \ieu the Dargah of 
Sheik Nizam ud-dm is far more important for 
\vith the otlier Chisti shnnes at Ajmere the 
Kutab (or as the milestones spell it, Qtab), it is 
one of the chief places of Mahomedan reverence 
in all India The entrance gate bears the date 
1378 and was built b} the Emperor Piroz Shah 
Tughlak As one enters there are two old Pathan 
tombs near one of wlilcli is a mosquo of two 
stones a St} le rarcl} found The wa} leads on 
to a deep tank where naked bo}s dive from a high 
dome at the side and rush round to collect 
bokshit Near the foot of the steps leading down 
an nrchwav is said to lend to the cell occupied 
b} the saint. Inside the third gate is a receptacle 
for milk and sweetmeats offerings ol the rich for 
poor pilgrims who flock here and a few }nrd 3 fur 
thcr IS the shrine of the saint into which no infidel 
must enter Like the shrine at I iichpur Sikri 
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the tomb is most exquisitely inlaid with mother 
o pearl and it bears the name of the Ktblahgah 1 
Khas-o-am or the “ Place of prayer to which all 
great and small turn Further on, is the grave of 
the poet Khusrau who wrote the “ Bagh o- 
Bahar and at the side, within a carved marble 
enclosure the grave of Jahanara Begam, daughter 
ofShahJehan On the top grows some brown 
rank grass, and at the north stands a stone with 
\erses supposed to have been written by the Pnn 
cess— Let green grass only conceal ray grave 
grass IS the best covenng of the grave of the meek 
In another enclosure lies the tomb of Muham 
raad Shah who died in 1748 after the capture o 
Delhi by Nadir Shah 

Beyond, on the road to Kutab, lies the decaying 
tomb of Nawab Safcdar Jang, a handsome pi' 
which sadly needs attention and covers the mo 
humble of graves, a rough heap of earth It \\a^ 
Saftdar Jang who called in the Jats and so was re 
sponsible for the fall of the Moghal Empire Foui 
ornate towers complete the cornices supporting pil 
lared-domcs Arches and pillars w’llh minarets at 
each side break the line of the roof which is already 
decorated and the great dome nscs from the centre — 
one of the last great Mahomedan works m Indio. 

Thence thejourne) to Ivutob is unbroken Here 
Bide b) side arc the twro pillars one onI> about 
tlnrt> feet higli licsidc the great Mlnar winch 
towers up into the skj one of the most wonderful 
towers in the world A climb to the summit no 
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light task in the middle of the day, gives one an 
idea of the extent of the city as it originally was 
nearly all now, however, is in min 

Here is the tomb of Altaraash the first of the 
Moghul conquerors surrounded by walls which are 
absolutely devoid of Hindu design Elsewhere is 
the mosque of Kutab ud-din, built, internally 
entirely of Jain material and probably by Jam 
workmen A rough road leads on to a deep well 
where men dive dow n *t tube of nearly seventy feet, 
a trade which is handed donn through generations 
rarely leaving more than one to rear a family to 
carr} on the tradition For accidents are frequent 
and there is no doubt that the bo)s arc taught the 
di\e b> cruelt) 

One can wander round the Kutab for two da}s 
with profit. On ever) side, crowded together arc 
remains of mosques, audience halls, or the offices 
of State But ruin has touched c\er) thing and 
nothing is left intact. 

Returning b> the direct road to Delhi, instead 
of turning off at Saftdar Jang a tomb one comes to 
the observator} of Raja Jai Sing of Jaipur and so 
back to Delhi 

There) cl remiins to be seen the great Jummi 
Musjid Approached h) a loft) flight of red 
steps, a high gate gi'cs on to the great court) ard 
The mosque was built b) Shah jehan, and it con 
sisls of a magnificent arcli in the centre of a long 
\aultcd aisle can.cd on the face of which arc fmcl) 




Mutiny Memorial on the Ridge, Delhi 
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executed quotations from the Koran These great 
domes crown the roof and at either side enormously- 
tall minarets nse up to heaven, executed, as is the 
whole, in black and white marble At the other 
side of the huge courtyard is a gilded shrine 
where a pnest exhibits relics of the Prophet, a 
hail, a verse of the Koran a psir of slippers and 
some flowers. 

And then a long dnve round bj the Ridge 
turning on to the Liutiny mcmonal bnngsones 
mind back to that nbicb makes Delhi sacred to all 
Englishmen 

Once more one recalls the heroism of the past. 

Lord God of Hoit* be with 01 j«t t 
Lest w« for^t I L«»t we forjret I 




